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BOOKS 


Suggested by the Booklist Staff 
Audubon 


CONSTANCE ROURKE 
A vigorous, life-like picture of Audubon, showing his genius and his ad- 
venturous spirit. 
Southern gates of Arabia 
FREYA STARK 


A readable travel book about a little-known land—the southern part of 
Arabia—site of the famous routes of medieval incense caravans. 


Tradition 
G. F. HUMMELL 


A leisurely novel about a small town of eastern Long Island; it is a 
social record for the years 1914 to the present. A sequel to Heritage. 


Saint Joan of Arc 
VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST 


Concerning a character already subjected to much dramatic and prose 
scrutiny, there is of necessity in this biography some recapitulation. 


Life was like that 
MARY DOYLE 
Lively, witty account of a woman’s self-made career in journalism. 


Tare harvest 
ELEANOR PETERS 
A novel of pioneer life on a cattle ranch in the Andes. 


Shadows like myself 
COMTESSE DE CHAMBRUN 
The autobiography of a member of the Longworth family compares 
French and American life. 
Three bags full 


ROGER BURLINGAME 


A regional novel which chronicles the Van Huyten family’s one hundred 
and fifty years in the Mohawk valley. 


Mainland 


GILBERT SELDES 


Opinions of reviewers are divided as to the value of the author’s logic in 
his defense of one hundred per cent Americanism. 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN THE BULLETIN IS 


Published monthly by the American Li- 
NOT COPYRIGHTED. 


brary Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Entered as second class 
matter, January 16, 1926, at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, with an additional entry 
at Menasha, Wisconsin, under Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided 








A S THE official organ of the American 


Library Association, the 
sent to members, carries news of the 
Association, its officers, boards, committees, 
sections, and staff: addresses of conference 


Bulletin, 

















speakers; articles by official representatives 
of the Association; and brief professional 
communications to or from members. Its 
scope does not include articles on library 
matters unrelated to the Association. The 
Bulletin is indexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library Journal, and 
partially by the Education Index. 


for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1927, 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 

A $3 membership secures 9 news numbers 
of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; $5 
and other memberships secure in addition 
the Handbook and Proceedings. Institu- 
tional membership, $5 a year. Single 
copies of news issues, 25c each. 
































PAMPHLET / 
FOR HOME U/E 





ATTRACTS READERS AT CHICAGO LIBRARY 


Pamphlet circulation at the Hild Regional Branch Library has more than doubled since this rack has been in 
use. Measurements and drawings showing its construction are reproduced on page 1013 by courtesy of 
Matilde Kelly, its designer. 
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Nominations Invited 


Tu: Nominating Committee, appointed to submit a ticket of candidates for the 


offices to be filled in 1937, invites suggestions from the members of the Association. 
The officers whose terms expire are: 


President, Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, Denver, Colorado 
First Vice President, Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 


Second Vice President, Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago 


Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Members of the Executive Board 

Milton James Ferguson, Public Library, Brooklyn, New York 

Chalmers Hadley, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Members of the Council 


Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky 


Herbert J. Hirshberg, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarianship, University of Denver 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
Mary U. Rothrock, supervisor of libraries, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 


The committee will welcome suggestions on the form below. Please fill it in and 
send it to the chairman on or before December 21. 


EssaE M. CuLver 
Marit__a W. FREEMAN 
Doris Horr 

Paut Howarp 

ANDREW KeEocH, Chairman 


Yale University Library 
New Haven, Connecticut 





SUGGESTIONS FOR NOMINATIONS 
President 
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First Vice President 


Second Vice President 


Treasurer 


Ce 


Executive Board (2 vacancies) 
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Council (5 vacancies) 














SWF 
The Parent-Teacher Association and 


the School Library 


By CATHARINE CULVER MULBERRY 


ARENT-TEACHER associations 
throughout the United States have played 
an important part in the development of 
school libraries for many years. Since 
their by-laws provide that their objects 
shall be, ‘‘first, to promote the welfare of 
children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community ; to raise the stand- 
ards of home life; to secure adequate laws 
for the care and protection of children 
and youth; and second, to bring into 
closer relation the home and school that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelli- 
gently in the training of the child, and to 
develop between educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual edu- 
cation,” the school library has in many 
instances been one of their chief projects. 
Too often the school library has been con- 
sidered by the public as one of the “fads 
and frills’ with which they could easily 
dispense. It has then been the work of 
the parent-teacher association to combat 
this idea and build up an active under- 
standing of the vital functions of the 
school library in modern educational meth- 
ods and practices. 

The first steps in aiding school libraries 
have usually been concrete gifts of money, 
books, or furnishings, or all of them to- 
gether. In the annual reports of local 
associations everywhere in the United 
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States the item, “bought books for the 
school library,” appears with a regularity 
which is amazing when the totals are con- 
sidered. A recent report from Wisconsin 
states that, ““Many of our parent-teacher 
organizations have raised funds for the 
purchase of good books. In fact, this ac- 
tivity seems to head the list for small out- 
lays of funds.” 

One district in Louisiana has reported, 
“Much good work has been done through- 
out the district in keeping and bringing 
school up to the standard. 
Metairie gave $200 to the grade school li- 
brary, together with two six-foot tables and 
twelve chairs—thereby placing it on the 
approved list of elementary schools—and 
$36.88 to the high school library. Destre- 
han gave $150 to their library, which, 
together with some school equipment from 
the school board, placed their school on 
the accredited list of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 


libraries 


Schools. Lutcher added a number of 
books to its library and is now on 
the accredited list. Kenner donated 


$149.86 to their library.” 

One of the largest amounts comes from 
the Riverside Parent-Teacher Association 
in Fairfield County, Connecticut, where 
the president reported in 1935 that, “The 
library committee has bought over a 
thousand dollars’ worth of books for our 
school library so far.” And in Charles- 
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ton, South Carolina, the Mitchell Parent- 
Teacher Association has paid the salary of 
a school librarian for eight months an- 
nually. 

Another interesting example of the con- 
tribution of a parent-teacher association to 
library service for the school is found in 
Northbrook, Illinois, where there is no 
public library. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation here pays for ten out-of-town bor- 
rowers’ cards which are used by a teacher 
to keep her pupils regularly supplied with 
thirty books which she may borrow from 
the Evanston Public Library on these 
cards, changing them at frequent inter- 
vals. In Adams County, Illinois, the 
parent-teacher association, the home 
bureau, and other organizations have co- 
operated in the maintenance of a book 
truck delivering books from the library 
extension division to the schools and other 
community centers in the county. In 
Bexar County, Texas, similar coéperation 
with other organizations is making possible 
tax-supported, county-wide library service 
to rural communities and more than sixty 
rural schools, with the aid of a book truck 
separately financed by the interested or- 
ganizations including the parent-teacher 
association. 

These are concrete instances of the ac- 
tivities of thousands of parent-teacher as- 
sociations in building up their school li- 
braries. They are important in that they 
give the libraries a start and help to con- 
vince parents, teachers, children, and 
thereby the public, of the importance and 
value of books and library service in the 
school program. Obviously, however, 
they are only a beginning. 


CREATE UNDERSTANDING AND 
Goop WILL 


Parent-teacher activities which help to 





create good will for school libraries and 
impress on educational authorities and 
the public the importance and value of the 
library in the school and community are 
the numerous programs on books and li- 
braries which they are constantly present- 
ing. Through speakers, discussions, study 
classes, and exhibits much information is 
disseminated. In a survey of the annual 
reports of local parent-teacher associations 
in Illinois for 1935-36 it was found that 
460 associations presented formal pro- 
grams on books and library service during 
the year. This was over a third of all of 
them, in one year, and did not include 
announcements, book reviews, and exhibits 
which were only a part of a program. 
Subjects for these programs included topics 
such as, “A Panel Discussion on School 
Libraries; “Books As a Means of Con- 
tact between Parents and ‘Teachers;” 
“The Parent’s Part in Developing Chil- 
dren’s Reading Habits;” “Building Char- 
acter with Books;” “The Place of the 
School Library in Modern Education.” 

In her 1935-36 report, Miss Harriet 
A. Wood, library chairman of the Minne- 
sota Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
noted: “Calls for talks come from county 
councils, from district councils (one 
of which has announced a plan for a 
county library program), from towns 
such as the one which requested both the 
public and school library directors to pre- 
sent their codperative plan to the citizens, 
and from rural directors, who ask for 
talks to country school officers on school 
contracts and county libraries. Recent 
efforts of county superintendents and pub- 
lic library boards have established fifty 
school stations in Martin County, fifteen in 
Stearns County, thirty-five in Becker, and 
two in Polk, while Clay County is also 
making a beginning.... A large share of 
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credit for the favorable public opinion 
belongs to the parents and_ teachers 
through the efforts of their state board 
and earnest local units.” 


KNOXVILLE Stupy Groups 


In Knoxville, Tennessee, an interesting 
and worth while project was carried out 
by the Central Council of Knoxville 
Parent-Teacher Associations in codpera- 
tion with Miss Helen M. Harris, librarian 
of the Lawson McGhee Library, and also 
chairman of children’s reading for the 
Parent-Teacher Council. In reporting 
this, Miss Harris says: “Working together 
very closely, the staff of the public library, 
the central council chairman of chil- 
dren’s reading, and the study group chair- 
men of the local associations organized and 
carried to a successful conclusion seven 
study groups in children’s reading in the 
city schools this year. Leaders were pro- 
vided by the public library from the mem- 
bers of its staff. The classes were in- 
formal and the discussions were based on 
assigned reading, first-hand experiences of 
the librarians and mothers in the use of 
certain books, and reports on children’s 
books read. Books were taken from the 
library to the classes and issued there to 
be read by parents and children in the 
home. Among the results of these classes 
have been: first, strengthening of the 
parent-teacher support of the local school 
library ; second, more discrimination on the 
part of parents in the purchase of books 
for the home library and a fresh convic- 
tion of the importance of books and read- 
ing in the community life; and, third, a 
largely increased interest in the public 
library’s services and its need for more 
adequate support.” 

All of these activities on the part of 
parent-teacher associations, their gifts to 


school libraries, their programs on the 
place of school libraries in modern educa- 
tion, their study classes, have served to 
inform them on the subject and set up such 
definite standards of the value and scope 
of school library service that many of 
them have gone a step further and worked 
out a plan of school library service for 
every school in the state, based on general 
public tax support. The working out of 
this plan has been greatly aided and 
hastened in high schools by the strong 
standards of the various regional associ- 
ations of colleges and secondary schools on 
minimum requirements for secondary 
school libraries. In elementary schools, 
however, much has yet to be done to get 
the library, the school, and the public to- 
gether on a unified program for school li- 
brary service. Much has still to be done, 
also, before the school library receives 
adequate support. 

The New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has attempted to solve the 
problem of the library in the school by 
concentrating all of its efforts on a state- 
wide county library plan, believing that 
with an adequate system of county li- 
braries some arrangement for satisfactory 
codperation with the schools would be de- 
veloped. Georgia has just succeeded in 
putting through a permissive county li- 
brary law which it hopes will also result in 
valuable aid to its school libraries. Wis- 
consin requires twenty cents of every dol- 
lar in the state school distributive fund to 
be spent on the school library. In Illi- 
nois, where the department of education 
has been drawing up a new set of stand- 
ards for rural schools, the state congress 
of parents and teachers has been instru- 
mental in getting the department of edu- 
cation and the library extension division 
together to draw up the library specifica- 
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tions. ‘The connection between parent- 
teacher associations and school libraries in 
Minnesota has been especially close, for 
there Miss Wood, until her recent retire- 
ment, was both chairman of library serv- 
ice for the Minnesota Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and supervisor of school 
libraries in the state department of 
education. They have recently secured 
legislation there requiring school li- 
brarians to have certificates like those 
of teachers and have promoted splendid 
codperation between school and _ public 
libraries through the contract system. 


STATE-WIDE PrRoGRAM ADVOCATED 


In the future, a wide field for parent- 
teacher service seems to lie in helping edu- 
cators, librarians, and the public to get to- 
gether in a unified plan for their school 
libraries, and to assist in putting this plan 
into effect. Since we sometimes find serious 
misunderstanding and lack of codperation 
between educators and librarians, parent- 
teacher groups form a useful third party 
to bring them together and help them work 
out plans acceptable to all concerned. A 
state-wide program for school library serv- 
ice to which educators, librarians, and the 
public would subscribe, and toward which 
they could all work, makes a project 
worthy of the best efforts of any parent- 
teacher organization. 

The American Library Association, in 
its national plan for libraries adopted in 
1934, included the following statements 
and explanatory remarks: “Because the 
daily use of library material is indispens- 
able to the modern American program of 
elementary and secondary education, every 
child should have access within his school 
to a variety of well chosen books and 
other printed materials. This means that 
larger schools, both elementary and sec- 





ondary, should be provided with organized 
libraries presided over by professionally 
prepared personnel, and that smaller 
schools should be provided with books and 
organized library service through partici- 
pation in some plan of large-unit adminis- 
tration. In order to bring these 
conditions about, those responsible for the 
administration and financing of both 
schools and public libraries should come 
together locally and as state and regional 
groups to work out programs giving to 
schools adequate school library service and 
facilities without unnecessary duplication 
of physical equipment, reading materials, 
or personnel, and without curtailment of 
reading opportunities for adults. It will 
be necessary for boards of education to 
budget school libraries and library service 
on the same basis as they are accustomed to 
budget other educational indispensables 
such as textbooks and teaching service, and 
to arrange for the certification and em- 
ployment of school library personnel on a 
professional basis.” 

On the basis of this statement and defi- 
nite accomplishments and plans in several 
states, notably Washington, a sample state 
plan was presented for discussion at the 
library service conference of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at its 
fortieth annual convention in Milwaukee, 
May 14, 1936. This conference, though 
small in numbers was representative for it 
was composed of librarians, educators, and 
parent-teacher workers from several differ- 
ent parts of the country. After some dis- 
cussion and a few minor additions it was 
suggested that a definite plan of this sort 
would be helpful to many states in the 
working out of their own plans. The 
motion was then made and carried unani- 
mously that this six-point plan be adopted 
as the outgrowth of the conference, to be 
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used where desired as a suggested aid in 
the development and promotion of other 
state plans. 


S1x-PoInt PROGRAM 


This six-point program for the develop- 
ment of school library service stresses the 
importance of the following: 


First, a unified state plan, agreed to by 
educators and librarians, for the equalization 
of book opportunities for all school children 
in the state. 

Second, a state school library supervisor 
in the department of education who would 
combine professional library training with 
educational training or experience, and work 
with educators and librarians to promote 
school library service in all elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the state. 

Third, certification for school librarians. 

Fourth, required courses in the use of the 
library, elements of research, and book usage 
in all schools, and the integration of these 
with the regular work of the school. 

Fifth, required and adequate courses in 
children’s literature for all grades in all 
teacher-training institutions. 

Sixth, a plan for adequate tax support of 
the above. 


The parent-teacher association with its 
broad educational program and its close 
contact with the children and young 
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people of the nation and their parents js 
an ideal organization for the development 
of a program such as this, since more and 
more it is becoming a real force, with great 
capacity for molding public opinion and 
support for educational projects.  Al- 
though pressure is frequently brought to 
bear on it to secure indorsement and pro- 
motion of various experimental projects 
and ideas, and it sometimes seems to move 
slowly, the problem of adequate free pub- 
lic and school library service for all the 
people of this great nation is one on which 
it will always be ready to act and help. 
For, like Joy Elmer Morgan of the Na- 
tional Education Association, _ parent- 
teacher members everywhere believe that: 
“School library service means for the child 
a new world of spiritual and intellectual 
adventure. It means for the teacher un- 
told increase in resources and power. It 
means for the school a new atmosphere of 
learning, a new vision of things intel- 
lectual, and a unifying force of the highest 
significance. It means for the home new 
elements of common interest and the re- 
vival of reading aloud. It means for the 
public library a growing clientele of in- 
telligent patrons. It means for democracy 
increasing vigor and security.” 
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This Film Publishing Business 


By LORRAINE NOBLE 


HE recent work of several national 
agencies in connection with a more ex- 
tensive use of the motion picture for edu- 
cational purposes has become rather gen- 
erally known as the American Film In- 
stitute. We are not concerned with the 
film that is shown in the theater, but with 
the film that belongs in the classroom and 
other places where education is being ab- 
sorbed. A codperative organization to 
help develop this teaching aid is not a new 
idea. Educators have been talking about 
it for more than ten years and many plans 
have been outlined. 

The United States Office of Education 
took an active interest in this field when it 
prepared a report for the Rome congress 
on educational films, held about two years 
ago. Dr. George F. Zook was at that time 
the commissioner of education and Dr. 
Cline M. Koon was the office specialist in 
radio and films. The backward condition 
of this country, as revealed by the survey 
made at that time, suggested that steps 
should be taken to set up an organization 
—a national film institute—to cope with 
some of the most pressing problems. I con- 
sider myself fortunate to have arrived in 
Washington in time for the beginning of 
this work. 

After a year of preliminary work in the 
Office of Education, Dr. Zook became 
director of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, which is a codperative council deal- 
ing with major problems affecting Ameri- 
can education. Our forward looking edu- 





cators consider the motion picture an in- 
vention of no less importance than print- 
ing; therefore, it is logical that the educa- 
tional film project should be sponsored by 
the American council. Perhaps a con- 
tributing factor was that Dr. Zook was 
able to obtain a foundation grant at that 
time sufficient to carry on our preliminary 
work, a slight matter that had impeded 
progress the previous year. We have been 
fortunate in receiving additional help from 
the General Education Board this past 
year, and now have before that foundation 
a proposal for financing a five-year pro- 
gram, as well as a special project-program 
to be carried on during the ensuing year. 
Actually we are not a separate organi- 
zation called the American Film Institute, 
but a group of codrdinated committees 
working under the guidance of the Ameri- 
can council. At some future date it may 
be appropriate to incorporate a national 
film institute by act of Congress, or other- 
wise, but in the meantime we have many 
projects to be completed in the field, re- 
lationships to be established with educators 
and the film industry, and long-time plans 
to be worked out with interested groups. 
One of our first steps a year ago was to 
call meetings of the men and women who 
had been thinking about and working for 
visual instruction. "These were persons 
drawn not only from the universities but 
from city and state school systems and 
from the research and teaching fields. A 
few simple functions were outlined as 
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guidance for any film institute or organi- 
zation that might be created to administer 
the needed service. These were: 


1. To collect and distribute significant in- 
formation concerning motion pictures in 
education, at home and abroad 

2. To stimulate the production and use 
of motion pictures for educational purposes 

3. To promote the coédperation of agencies 
interested in the production and use of mo- 
tion pictures in education 

4. To initiate and promote research per- 
taining to motion pictures and allied visual 
and auditory aids in education 

5. To develop a national appreciation of 
the potential contribution of the motion pic- 
ture to the advancement of American edu- 
cation 


CLaAssiry Existinc FILMs 


I may safely say that all of the things 
we have done in the past year fall within 
one of these aims. First of all, we tackled 
the problem of existing films. We faced 
about 50,000 copyright film entries since 
1912. No one had attempted a classifica- 
tion of this material. We began with the 
entries of 1927 and combed the country 
for film owners, trying to find out what 
films of an educational nature were still 
in circulation. We have made an elaborate 
classification of 3,000 films, and a not-so- 
elaborate listing of another 2,000 films. 
For the first time since educational inter- 
est attached itself to films, these subjects 
have been given Dewey Decimal numbers. 
This part of the film survey we have gladly 
rested upon Mr. H. W. Wilson and his 
associate, Miss Cook, who have now com- 
pleted the first edition of the Educational 
film catalog, published by the Wilson 
press. It lists about 1,100 films—the 
cream of the crop of our film survey, we 
hope. Just how and when we shall be able 
to have the other 3,000 or 4,000 films 
analyzed and accepted or discarded is one 
of the problems immediately ahead of us. 
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We are now preparing all-inclusive lists 
of these 5,000 films for limited circulation 
among various committees and visual 
experts. 

I shall mention two other projects which 
are nearly completed. One deals with a 
bibliography-digest or summary of all the 
literature on visual instruction. This 
project is being carried on by Dr. Fannie 
Dunn in charge of Audio Visual Educa. 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. More than 3,000 articles or books 
have been carded and classified. An ex- 
perimental edition of digests on fifty ar. 
ticles dealing only with the Administration 
of visual aids has been circulated for sug- 
gestions as to general form and usefulness, 
A second collection of digests on teacher- 
training courses is in manuscript form. 
We are planning ten or fifteen sectional 
digests covering special fields in some per- 
manent form of publication. 


StupyING FILM UsE 


The other project is being administered 
by Dr. Cline Koon of the United States 
Office of Education, with financial as- 
sistance from the American council. It is 
a thorough survey of the status of visual 
instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools. A questionnaire was mailed to 
21,000 superintendents. ‘To date almost 
10,000 replies have been received. Actu- 
ally, they represent about a go per cent 
return from communities of over five thou- 
sand population, which indicates a phe 
nomenal interest in the future of visual 
instruction. The report of this survey will 
be finished in the next two months. It 
will tell us where every projector is lo 
cated, the persons in charge of or most 
interested in visual instruction in prat- 
tically every large school system in the 
country, and the extent of the use of films 
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and other visual-auditory aids. It will 
also reveal the ten or fifteen most pressing 
problems faced by school administrators in 
the utilization and expansion of visual aids 
—questions designed to guide national 
agencies in their future programs. Rather 
curiously one of the top questions has been 
interest in some form of government 
finance for the purchase of equipment. 
Need for additional teacher training per- 
haps ranks first of all. 

There are many by-products of all these 
projects—handbooks on this and that, film 
lists, equipment lists, visual directories, 
news of what the film organizations of 
other nations are doing, an interchange of 
ideas on how visual departments are being 
administered, and a general information 
service. However, if we ever adopt a 
slogan, it will be something like this, 
“Films, Not Bulletins—Films in the 
Classroom.” 


Must DeveLtop MARKET 


We must, therefore, keep our work prac- 
tical. We must develop our relations with 
the producers and distributors of films, as 
well as with the school people. We must 
do our part in developing a market for 
new products in order that they will be 
forthcoming from our best and most re- 
sponsible producers. ‘The schools have 
outgrown their use of the discards and in- 
ferior quality films which have been their 
main source of supply. They are entitled 
to first-class teaching films, made with the 
collaboration of their own recognized 
leaders. Heretofore it has not been prac- 
ticable nor profitable for the film producer 
to do as the large book publisher does— 
keep abreast of new educational trends 
and have text films prepared to meet these 
new teaching needs. The film producers 
and the school men have never learned 





each other’s language. Perhaps it is in the 
role of interpreter that we shall find our 
greatest usefulness. 


SEEK SPECIALISTs’ Point oF VIEW 


We expect to work with committees in 
various subject fields—preferably commit- 
tees appointed by their professional teach- 
ing associations—such as the American 
Physical Education Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers, the 
Modern Language Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of Physics Teachers, the 
American Historical Association, and so 
on through other branches of education. 
The committees would follow a general 
routine to ascertain from their leaders 
what and where films might be utilized in 
a given subject ; they would analyze exist- 
ing films and collaborate with producers 
in the making of new films. They would 
work among their own profession to pub- 
licize and encourage the use of all films 
thus discovered or created. 

As may be inferred, this work will not 
move forward with great rapidity, but we 
feel that what is done will command the 
respect of the entire educational field. By 
working in this manner the possibility of 
one group attempting to superimpose a set 
plan of teaching is eliminated. 

To date we have one sample committee 
that is ready for the final phase of its 
work—a committee in physical education, 
women’s sports. It knows the films wanted 
by the leading physical education teachers 
in the country, and is ready to view the 
two hundred films we have located in the 
survey. Our next step will be to find a 
producer willing to make the additional 
films for which we know there is demand. 

This brings us to the crux of the whole 
problem of production of films for the 
school field. Not only the teacher-pro- 
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ducer, but dozens of professional producers 
would make these films, according to edu- 
cational specifications, if there were any 
certainty that they could sell enough copies 
to get back production costs. In the past 
there has been no such market assurance; 
nor is there today, although there is greater 
promise than in any past year. A film 
producer has no conservative business that 
can be likened to the book publisher who 
knows that the library sale alone brings 
back most of his printing investment. The 
film producer does not know whether he 
will sell 10, 50, or 100 copies of a picture; 
he is not perfectly sure what the schools 
want, and he therefore spends an enormous 
amount of money promoting the field in 
general and his individual sales. 


THE MatTrTer oF EQUIPMENT 


There are several reasons for this con- 
dition. Perhaps first of all is the matter 
of equipment. Half a dozen sizes and types 
of silent and sound machines have been 
purchased by schools in the past few years 
—35 mm., 28 mm., 17 mm. Now 16 
mm. talking projectors capable of running 
silent prints seem to be in the lead. How- 
ever, this apparatus has only recently be- 
come recognized as the most suitable for 
classroom uses. It has been too expensive. 
The price is gradually coming down. 
Even so, not more than five or six hundred 
of these projectors are now in the schools 
and this does not constitute a stable mar- 
ket. Ten times that many machines would 
be necessary to guarantee wide circulation 
of educational films. 

As a side line, therefore, we have been 
trying to work out some national plan 
whereby larger numbers of suitable pro- 
jectors will move into the schools. A gov- 
ernment lending agency is willing to 
finance the projectors on very liberal terms 
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provided the manufacturers can work out 
a cooperative installation-service plan, 
Here again such a plan seems to be wait. 
ing for additional films, although we be- 
lieve that among the 5,000 we have 
located there exists a sufficient number to 
warrant beginning a program in almost 
any subject. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DISTRIBUTION 


Another complicating factor is that 
about one thousand different sources are 
trying to circulate films to the schools— 
from one to several hundred films in the 
possession of these persons or groups. The 
teacher wanting to use films faces a hope- 
less maze of correspondence and shipping 
facilities. Most of the films center in New 
York, which is too far from many schools 
to make for efficient distribution of the ex- 
isting product. Enough time and money 
are lost through parcel post and expressage 
to go a long way toward creating a more 
decentralized distribution network. 

We find twenty-eight state university 
extension departments circulating films to 
local schools. A few state departments of 
education and many large city school 
systems have extensive libraries of visual 
aids. Private film libraries have sprung 
up, but none of these systems thoroughly 
cover the schools. Films to be valuable 
must be on hand the day and hour that a 
teacher needs them. Films for constant 
use should be housed and circulated from 
the local school building; films for occa- 
sional use may be housed and circulated by 
outside agencies such as the city school 
system or the public library. 

Another complicating factor is the type 
of film that has found its way into the 
school field. With the notable exception 
of Yale University, Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, Incorporated, and Eastman 
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Teaching Films, most of the 5,000 films 
fall into the following classes: (1) ad- 
yertising films of one kind or another; 
(2) obsolete theatrical films or those which 
never obtained a theatrical release; and, 
(3) a slowly increasing number of teacher- 
made films. Perhaps some of these pioneer 
film-making efforts will be valuable in ac- 
quainting professional producers with the 
type of film that is wanted; perhaps they 
will help define what not to produce. In- 
cidentally, several universities are taking 
an active interest in film production and 
motion picture appreciation. Anyone may 
buy a camera, film, write a story, photo- 
graph, and edit it. It is not an entirely 
simple process like writing a page of manu- 
script, but it is one that with patience 
can be learned. We find Harvard Uni- 
versity, California, Minnesota, Ohio State, 
Chicago, and others in the vanguard in this 
new movement to learn cinematic tech- 
niques and actually to produce films. 


WHERE LIBRARIES STAND 


When Dr. Koon was preparing the 
questionnaire form for his national visual 
survey already mentioned, Dr. George F. 
Bowerman of Washington suggested that 
there be included a request for information 
covering the participation of the libraries 
in the use and circulation of visual aids. 
A tentative analysis of the returns has 
been made and the following figures re- 
vealed: 

Fifty-six per cent of the approximately 
10,000 school systems replying to the sur- 
vey indicate that they use the libraries to 
which they have access as a source of visual 
instruction material. Such uses range 
from those school systems which use 
the library as a central depository 
for all visual equipment, to those which 


only occasionally use material as a 





supplement to classroom visual instruction. 

As might be expected, the larger school 
systems utilize library facilities to a 
greater degree. In school systems with 
enrollments up to 750 students, about 55 
per cent of those reporting indicated use 
of the library for this purpose. At the 
other extreme, of those schools with more 
than 10,000 in attendance, 62 per cent 
used their libraries as a source of visual in- 
struction material. 

Wyoming and Arizona, with 74 and 75 
per cent respectively, led the nation in re- 
sponding to this query in the affirmative. 
Arkansas was low bidder, with only 32 
per cent of the school systems thus using 
their library resources. 

Some comparisons on a regional basis 
are possible. In the six New England 
states, 232 school systems make use of 
libraries in this way, out of 451 that re- 
plied to the question. ‘This is a regional 
average of 51 per cent, or 5 per cent be- 
low the average of the nation. The middle 
Atlantic states, next door neighbors to 
the New England group, had the highest 
regional percentage of all, 65 per cent of 
all schools reporting replying in the af- 
firmative. The north-central states, reflect- 
ing the national average, have 56 per cent 
of their school systems supplementing 
visual instruction with library material. 
The three Pacific states are somewhat 
above the average, with 297 of 484 school 
systems answering in the affirmative, or a 
percentage of 61. 

Certain factors at present militate 
against precise measurements at this stage 
in the national survey, but it appears that 
much can be done to correlate the supple- 
mental helps contained in most libraries 
with this rapidly expanding educational 
use of visual aids. 

In addition, many libraries have par- 
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ticipated in motion picture appreciation 
work and have advertised books and cur- 
rent films. In some places story hours are 
being supplemented with films. 

It is predicted that libraries may find 
themselves increasingly interested in the 
biblio-film, or film-copying process, with 
cameras, film developing, reading appara- 
tus, film storage, service, and kindred 
problems. It is but one step further to 
circulate films to schools and other study 
groups. Many libraries have lecture halls 
in which study groups could meet to view 
films. Deposits of reference films will no 
doubt be created in future years. Well 
made non-professional films and scientific 
subjects will find their way into this non- 
theatrical field. 


Lisprary Micut Serve As Dis- 
TRIBUTING CENTER 


Here, perhaps, is the point at which 
libraries should consider their responsi- 
bility as distributing centers for a large 
number of films of interest to adult study 
groups and forums, and for supplemental 
school use. We doubt that the library 
should assume the distribution of the refer- 
ence or text-films which every school of 
any size should have on hand at all times, 
any more than the library now assumes 
responsibility for distributing the text- 
books used in the classroom. It is more 
the general interest and supplemental films, 
and those not needed every day that may 
perhaps find themselves in the custody of 
the local library. In our thinking about 
the entire problem we find it helpful to 
look upon the educational film—the text- 
film—in the same light as a textbook. We 
believe it should be prepared, published, 
distributed, and used under 
auspices. 

I doubt whether we shall see the day 


similar 
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when schools or individuals will send to 
a library for a film version of David Cop- 
perfield, the Story of Louis Pasteur, or 
Romeo and Juliet. 1f this came about, 
much of the strength and earning power 
of the motion picture industry would be 
dissipated, and it does not seem reasonable 
to expect an industry that creates these 
expensive film versions of the classics to 
turn them into free channels, or into chan- 
nels which will compete with their the- 
aters. It is more reasonable to expect that 
the industry will work out its own sup- 
plemental distribution system so that these 
film classics will have reasonable circula- 
tion among educational groups, upon terms 
commensurate with their value. 

I have touched but a few of the facts and 
theories facing librarians in connection 
with the broadening use of the motion pic- 
ture, both as a teaching tool and as a 
means of communicating ideas to the pub- 
lic in general. A few years back the 
libraries and publishers did most of the 
business of conveying ideas. Today half 
of our population takes an easy chair at the 
film theater about once a week and sees 
and hears stories and events of the world 
unreel in simple form. ‘Today the world 
is rapidly becoming “film minded.” 

Despite the fact that the market is 
flooded with films of questionable quality, 
that our best teachers are unfamiliar with 
this new medium of expression, and the 
many other complicating factors, the use of 
films is steadily growing among schools, 
clubs, and other study groups. This is 
the sector in which the library serves. 

Is it not a fact, therefore, that the 
librarians and publishers are about to be- 
come acquainted with, and perhaps make 
welcome, this newest member of the pub- 
lishing business—the producer whose 
works are printed on celluloid? 
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A Cause For Joy, Not 
ALARM 


We should not be alarmed at the size 
of this publisher, with his $2,000,000,000 
industry ; with the world’s best craftsmen, 
who have been brought within the shelter- 
ing circle of fabulous salaries to create his 
product; with his distribution network 
that daily serves 28,000 miles of film to 
14,000 theaters. As a matter of fact, an 
audience three times as large as the theater 
audience is housed in twenty times as 
many school buildings. ‘This audience, 
too, is entitled to adequate motion picture 
service. ‘The greater the need, the greater 
shall be the joy of rendering service, par- 
ticularly in an area that affects the youth 
of a nation. 

We believe that a national program can 
be carried forward only to the extent that 
all groups with interests and responsibili- 
ties codperate to the main end. The 
American council does not expect to do 
the job alone. It seeks the active help 
of every other interested agency. We only 
hope to act as a general clearing house for 
what is being accomplished—a meeting 
place where mutual problems may be dis- 
cussed and acted upon. 

We hope that in the coming year the 
American Library Association will take an 
active part in the exploration and defini- 
tion of its responsibilities in this fast grow- 


ing field. 


FIV 


What Do You Think? 


Tue Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws solicits expressions of opinion 
on the proposed change in Section 10 of 
the Constitution (see A. L. A. Bulletin, 
August, 1936, p. 597-98). 





This amendment, which was presented 
to the Association at the Richmond cons 
ference, proposes that the president-elect 
(as provided for in Section 12a of the 
By-Laws, adopted at Richmond; ibid., p. 
600), be a member of the Executive 
Board. The amendment was, after some 
discussion, given the first of the two votes 
necessary to adoption. ‘The President of 
the Association and an ex-president spoke 
for the change, pointing out that the work 
of the Association is so complicated that 
the new president is at a serious disad- 
vantage when he first assumes office and, 
simultaneously, membership on the Execu- 
tive Board; two ex-presidents questioned 
the desirability of the change, though no 
arguments were advanced against it. 

If the president-elect were ex officio a 
member of the Executive Board he would 
have a year in which to acquire that inti- 
mate knowledge of the activities of the 
boards, committees, headquarters depart- 
ments, and the Association in general 
which the president needs, but cannot 
possibly be expected to have, when he first 
assumes office under the present set-up. 

In view of the importance of the pro- 
posed change, the committee will welcome 
comments, either pro or con, and takes 
this opportunity of presenting the matter 
in advance of the midwinter Council 
meeting and of the New York conference, 
at which time the amendment must be 
voted upon again. Such comments may 
be sent directly to the chairman, J. Periam 
Danton, Temple University Library, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

SAMUEL MCALLISTER 

SAMUEL H. Ranck 

RacpH R. SHaw 

Jesse H. SHERA 

Louis SHORES 

J. Pertam Danton, Chairman 
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Reading of Films 


By M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 


CAMERA is shrinking newspaper 
pages to 145, of their area and might put 
a library of a million volumes in five cubic 
yards—but it would be a reductio ad ab- 
surdum if you could not read what you 
had made. 

Fortunately we have reached the 
point where the practicability of the new 
medium turns on the efficacy of reading 
devices. “The base, whether paper, film, 
or some inorganic substance, seems sure 
of long life when properly stored, and the 
storage is simple. 

But will it stand the reader’s handling 
and the operation of the 
There’s the rub. 

For answer we turn to motion picture 
practice in vain. 


machine? 


There, experienced op- 
erators run the projector for the audience. 
Here, the reader will ply the device him- 
self. In the theater, the images rush past 
the hot lamp in a fortieth of a second. 
In a reading machine, a page may be held 
for hours. A defect in one picture image 
escapes detection and an abrasion means 
little, but a speck of dust in a textual film 
might blank a word, and a scratch in pro- 
jection ruin a line all through a roll. The 
picture is short lived, the word abides. 

In this report no reference will be made 
to microphotographs on opaque media like 
paper. Films are translucent. There are 
two ways of consulting them—directly un- 
der a magnifying glass, and indirectly by 
screen projection. 

Magnifying glasses run the whole ga- 


mut from simple lens to microscope. 


The 


present effort of designers for the library 
trade is to produce cheap hand-viewers for 


cursory use only. As yet these are all 
monocular, comparatively low in magnifi- 
cation and not adequately protected against 
abrasion. ‘They are held to the light, 
which is diffused by a screen behind the 
film. 

Four viewers adaptable to library use 
may be mentioned here. Dr. Atherton 
Seidell, of the National Institute of 
Health, has worked out at the Institut 
Pasteur in Paris a little bakelite ten- 
power instrument, which is being sold in 
this country for $1.50 by the Bibliofilm 
division of Science Service. The Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Company submits an 
eight-power model expected in the market 
before January 1, at $3.75. A page in the 
current catalog of the International Film- 
book Corporation is devoted to their an- 
nounced Fiskeoscope, at $5. This is dis- 
tinguished by having a container for the 
film. E. Leitz, Incorporated, lists the 
Leica viewer at $12.90. In this make the 
possibility of abrasion is much reduced. A 
number of others will be claiming atten- 
tion. 

Projectors must carry the burden of 
film These are of two kinds— 
the old screen-on-the-wall type employed 
in a darkened room, and the new reading 
machine proper which has a self contained 
screen suitable for daylight use. In both 
types a light behind the film projects the 
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text on the screen. In a negative film the 
letters appear light on a dark background, 
while a positive will have dark letters on 
alight background. The film rides in the 
middle of an optical train—lenses before 
and behind. The lens system in the rear 
condenses the light rays upon the film. 
The forward lens system plays the image 
on the screen. The order, then, is: lamp, 
condenser lens, film, projection lens, 
screen. 


SCREEN-ON-THE-WALL TYPE 


The old screen-on-the-wall type of pro- 
jector is unsuited to much library use ex- 
cept when the text is to be presented to a 
group. The necessity of a darkened room 
isone trouble. But there are others. This 
type is designed for pictures and so is apt, 
especially at the edges of the field, to lack 
the definition of image required for texts. 
It is prone to scratching, also, whether 
from too taut winding on too small a film 
spool core or from drawing the strip be- 
tween the glass plates which hold it flat to 
the light rays. These jaws should open 
when the strip is in motion. A tendency 
to overheat the film is another characteris- 
tic. This comes from the larger light 
source needed in projecting a large image. 
The heat is both conducive and radiant. 
To circumvent the former, the lamp hous- 
ing needs isolation and good ventilation. 
For the latter, a filter in the light beam is 
necessary. 

One projector of this type, brought to 
the committee’s attention, a little five- 
pound, $25 dollar machine, does be- 
long in this report, because its engineers 
have set themselves the task of adapting 
it to general library use and they expect 
success in the near future. Reference is 
made to one of the string issued by the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Incorporated 
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—the Argus or BB model. It is sturdily 
built, easy to manipulate and to clean. In 
addition to good heat control, it has ade- 
quate light (100-watt, 110-volt), and ac- 
commodates text running either down or 
across film, since the film-carrying mech- 
anism and projection head are mounted on 
a turntable. It is limited to perforate film, 
however, and, while designed for univer- 
sality, is not recommended in its present 
form for high reduction material or 16 
mm. film. Nor can it be used to advan- 
tage with long footages, since the film con- 
tainer holds the conventional amount used 
in small cameras, and has no receiving 
spool or mechanism to advance the film 
strip rapidly. In the absence of any 
special provision against abrasion, this in- 
strument is not recommended for use with 
unique copies or irreplaceable materials. 


Two New MaAcuHInes 


This brings us to reading machines 
proper with their self-contained screens. 
These fall into two classes, according as 
they employ an opaque or a translucent 
screen. In the former instance, the 
method used is in reality an adaptation of 
the wall type by shortening the focal 
length of the projection lens and creating 
a dim miniature room for the screen. The 
reader looks into this room through an 
open side. In the translucent type, the 
screen box is wholly enclosed and the text 
appears on its front between the reader 
outside and the diffused light inside. 

The Recordak, manufactured by the 
Recordak Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, is of the opaque 
screen type. The box measures 204” x 
134” at the base, and, including the ven- 
tilating stack, stands 332” high. The 
screen is spread on the floor of the box, 
which tilts toward the reader. The film- 
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carrying mechanism, the optical system, 
and the lamp house occupy the roof, which 
is punctured to admit the light beam to 
the screen. This beam, leaving the lamp, 
passes through condenser lenses at the side 
of the lamp house to a glass mirror, which 
bends it downward through supplementary 
condensing lenses to the glass flats pressing 
the film, thence to the projection lens and 
finally to the screen. The flats open auto- 
matically, when the film moves, and auto- 
matically, too, a metal grid-type heat filter 
is projected into the light beam to assist 
in removing excess heat. With the lamp 
house well ventilated and placed, and the 
film traveling from commodious spool to 
spool over intervening rollers, ample pro- 
vision against heat and abrasion has been 
made, if reasonable care is taken in the 
initial adjustment of the film on the spools. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF RECORDAK 


There are two controls, and herein lie 
alike the strength and weakness of this 
mechanism. The first control is a crank 
which brings one rapidly to the desired 
stop on the film strip. The stop is at a 
35 mm. double frame (1” x 14’), but 
only about a quarter of this surface, or 
slightly more than half of a single frame 
(approximately §” x 3”), appears on the 
screen at one time, though generally in en- 
largement of the original. The second 
control enables the reader to shift the beam 
from one to another of these four quarters 
of a double frame, while the film halts. 
So far, so good. But, unlike its competi- 
tors, the Recordak is set to read film run- 
ning only movie fashion, that is, across 
film, at right angles to its length. To ac- 
commodate lines running down the strip, 
such as Leica and Bibliofilm texts, a win- 
dow is cut in the side of the box. But 
the manipulation of the crank is difficult 
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and the angle of reading so inconvenient 
that the window may be disregarded ex. 
cept for casual use. Fortunately the cor- 
poration has come to realize this and is 
about to add a prism controlled by a lever 
near the focusing screw in order to turn 
longitudinal lines horizontal. The Re. 
cordak will then serve all texts except those 
set entirely across a 35 mm. film. Such 
lines would be cut nearly in half. Its 
forte will continue to be in minute high 
reduction films of both widths, and par- 
ticularly column material such as news- 
papers, in which it has no equal today for 
its magnification power is 22 diameters, 
There is questionable advantage, however, 
in greatly magnifying well printed texts 
filmed in low reduction. The lines blur. 
This projector is strongly built, easily 
used and cleaned, adequately lighted (200- 
watt, 100-volt, with burning time listed as 
22 hours at 85 volts), and economical of 
maintenance. It sells for $185. 


BAUSCH AND Lomps’s TRANSLUCENT 
SCREEN TYPE 


The Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany’s reading machine, designed by Dr. 
R. H. Draeger, is of the translucent screen 
variety and restricted to the use of 35 mm. 
film. It has the medium magnification 
power of 12 diameters. It is not suited 
to the reading of newspaper copies. 

The instrument has a rotatable head 
which provides means for orienting the 
image regardless of its position on the film 
and carries the entire mechanism. It is 
relatively small and compact, exceedingly 
easy to operate, free from abrasion, and 
equipped with a 100-watt, 100-volt lamp. 

The committee’s tests could not be given 
this machine, as the finished product is not 
ready for distribution and only an engi- 
neering model was submitted for prelim- 
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inary examination. It seems, however, 
well calculated to handle the abundant 
medium and low reduction material char- 
acteristic of the Bibliofilm Service, Leica 
camera users, and the like. The commit- 
tee is not authorized to suggest a price 
range. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF OPTIGRAPHS 


In the Optigraphs, universality is at- 
tempted. Choice is given between opaque 
and translucent screens. With three 
lenses available to swing into play singly 
or in pairs, three magnifications are pro- 
vided—twelve, sixteen, and twenty-four 
—thus accommodating material photo- 
graphed in low, medium, and high reduc- 
tion. ‘This last includes newspapers, a 
quarter of a page, or a half a single frame, 
at a time (as with Recordak). Added to 
these unique features are two, among oth- 
ers, equally notable. The first is a sub- 
stitute for glass flats, namely, a revolving 
glass drum carrying the emulsion side of 
film outward and thus free from scratch- 
ing. The second is choice of three ways 
to apply the film—a cartridge holding the 
two spools covered from dust, open spools, 
and a hub platform for viewing short 
lengths of film. Much stress is laid upon 
the cartridge because it fits into the cor- 
poration’s idea of publishing film books 
without the intervention of typesetting. 
Such film rolls would be capacious. The 
cartridge could stand on a shelf like a 
book and drop easily into place in the 
projector when used. Further, as the film 
turns from the loaded to the take-up spool 
in the cartridge, it passes between plush 
jaws which gently brush and clean the 
film surface. It is to be noted, however, 
that this cartridge and spool are special 
not standard devices. The Optigraph ac- 
commodates both placements of text and 
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both widths of film, whether perforate or 
not. These are very challenging instru- 
ments but not in delivery as this is being 
written and so not subject to committee 
tests. The attractive catalog shows a price 
range from $165 to $182.50, exclusive of 
the cartridge ($2 singly), with 50 per cent 
discount up to December 15. 
SUMMARY 

Textual films vary in type and make dif- 
ferent demands on the projector. Long 
footages and large format counsel great 
minification in photography—16, or as 
high as 24, to one—and even possible re- 
sort to 16 mm. width in place of 35 to save 
film. In short runs and average pages, 
much less minification—6, or as high as 
12, to one—will suffice. Again, the text 
may be laid down with lines perpendicular 
to or parallel with the length of the film 
strip, and either one or two pages at a 
time. Finally, it may be either a negative 
or a positive film. ‘The projector must 
answer with corresponding magnification 
and other adjustments. 

Mechanically the projector must meet 
the further tests of light adequacy, pro- 
tection from heat and abrasion, durability, 
and ease of manipulation and cleaning. 

Of the machines here considered, the 
Optigraphs aim at universality. None is 
yet off the assembly line though tooling is 
completed and first specimens are an- 
nounced as daily expected. 

The Recordak is in actual delivery. 
This handles well all columnar material 
and other high reduction text set two pages 
across film. ‘Texts set the other way and 
in moderate reduction are ill handled, un- 
less the newly promised supplemental 
prism works, as seems likely. This would 
leave uncovered only texts set single page 
all across film. This machine is particu- 
larly good with newspapers. 
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The Draeger machine will aim at the 
medium reduction field, which most libra- 
ries and scholars will cultivate in relatively 
short runs. Bibliofilm Service is typical 
here. 

The Argus engineers are just now un- 
dertaking to adapt a low priced wall pro- 
jector to universal use. If they succeed, 
the small library and the individual 
scholar, unable to buy the large machines, 
will find this a godsend. 

Finally come the little monocular hand- 
viewers selling for a few dollars and 
suited to casual use. 

For further details write the manufac- 
turers. Addresses of those mentioned are: 
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Bibliofilm Service, United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 

International Filmbook Corporation, 11 
East Forty-Second Street, New York City 

E. Leitz, Incorporated, 60 East Tenth 
Street, New York City 

Recordak Corporation, 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 

Society for Visual Education, Incorpo- 
rated, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


This report is based on tests of ap- 
paratus made by Dr. Vernon D. Tate, of 
the committee and the National Archives, 
For all our indebtedness to him, he is, for 
obvious reasons, not to be quoted; nor, in 
fact, is any member—it is a committee 
report. It is also a progress report, and 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Company another should follow as apparatus de- 
Rochester, New York velops. 
>>> * K 


National Broadcasts on Books 


f \ WEEKLY radio series entitled 


“Treasures Next Door” was launched No- 
vember 9 at 4:00 P.M., eastern standard 
time, on a coast-to-coast Columbia Broad- 
casting System network, written and pro- 
duced by the Educational Radio Project 
of the Office of Education. William 
Boutwell, editor of School Life is in charge 
of the project with James Prindle, 3d, 
editor of the series. 

“It is our plan to send people to the 
public libraries by advertising old books 
and important writers,” writes Mr. Prin- 
dle. “We hope to suggest the other serv- 
ices which are available, but the emphasis 
will be on the books by important authors. 
We will begin with a brief dramatic 
glimpse of the author himself, and then 
dramatize a part of one of his books. In 


order to avoid focusing attention on any 
one book, which would create dissatisfac- 
tion and an impossible demand, we will 
end by spreading the interest over the 
contributions of the writer.” 

The first two December programs are: 

December 7. Washington Irving’s Legend 
of sleepy hollow 

December 14. 
Roaring Camp 


Brete Harte’s Luck of 


Libraries are invited to arrange exhibits 
of books and other material during the 
week following each broadcast. See the 
December 15 Library Journal for later 
information. Some ___ twentieth-century 
writers and books will probably be featured 
in future programs. Watch your mail 
from the Office of Education for possible 
announcements. 
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Adult Education in the Albany 
Public Library 


By ELIZABETH M. SMITH 


f HIS is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on adult education sponsored by the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 
in answer to requests for tangible case 
studies of adult education as carried on in 
individual libraries. The board is spon- 
soring a similar series covering adult 
education activities of small libraries in 
the Wilson Bulletin. 

RatpH A. ULVELING, Chairman 

Board on the Library and Adult 

Education 


Adult education has meant to the Al- 
bany Public Library systematic reading 
guidance for the individual and book serv- 
ice to adult education groups. There have 
been exceptions. Once the library got 
together its enrolled readers in the 
R.W.A.P. course in psychology for a dis- 
cussion of difficult points with a psycholo- 
gist. At times it has arranged book talks 
by specialists for those who wanted to 
carry their reading farther. For the most 
part, however, it has conserved its scanty 
resources of time and effort for the activi- 
ties first mentioned. Its adult education 
history has been a succession of efforts to 
make the most of existing circumstances 
with due reference to what other agencies 
in the city were doing. 

In 1927 when we adopted adult 





education as a conscious objective we 
had as liabilities our youth (we had been 
organized as a system five years before), 
and a small staff with few trained mem- 
bers. One of our big assets was the New 
York State Library which, although we 
did not borrow from it more than 5,000 or 
so books a year, nevertheless relieved our 
book fund of the purchase of many essen- 
tial, but only occasionally used, books. It 
was obvious to us that opportunities 
to enlarge our service beyond giving help 
with programs and lending books to clubs 
were very limited. We decided to see how 
far we could go with a specialized service 
of advice to the individual reader by using 
the R.W.A.P. courses, then in their second 
year. This began our program of adult 
education for the individual. A significant 
fact of our experience is that until in 1928 
we adopted the Chicago Public Library 
plan for enrolling readers, returns from 
our advertising campaign were of very 
little moment. The results from our 
change of plan were immediate. During 
the first week 50 enrollments came in. By 
the end of three months we had 225. 
Slightly over a year later the number stood 
at 790. I would not dare say that one 
cause alone made the difference between 
the results in 1927 and 1928. The method 
of enrollment, we believe, had more to do 
with the result than the somewhat greater 
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publicity, either because enrolling was a 
novelty or because the plan gave assurance 
that readers could get books when they 
wanted them. (We spent several hundred 
dollars out of our $21,000 book fund [total 
budget, $94,900] for duplicate copies to 
assure this.) Novelty cannot have had 
much to do with the quickened interest 
which persisted long after the novelty 
wore off. The satisfaction of getting per- 
sonal attention was undoubtedly a factor. 

Today we have a larger staff to work 
with and a much higher proportion of 
trained members. Since 1931 we have 
had an assistant in adult education who 
gives about twenty-five hours of her time 
to readers’ advisory service. Readers also 
are enrolled at branches ; requests that can- 
not be met adequately from either 
R.W.A.P. or other prepared courses have 
increased as time has passed. In the main 
library in 1935 they constituted 179 out 
of 355. 

As was to have been expected, we have 
had problems to solve during our nine 
years of experience. For example, out of 
the first 565 who enrolled, 104 never com- 
pleted their course. Gradually by dis- 
covering and correcting causes of this high 
percentage of discontinuances we have 
reduced the record to 14 out of 355, the 
figures for 1935. We decided that novelty 
at the start acted as a high pressure sales- 
man. As novelty wore off our own inter- 
est and enthusiasm caused us unwittingly 
to play the same role. 


Ricut D1acnosis REDUCES FAILURES 


Experience taught us that correct diag- 
nosis of the needs of the case assisted ma- 
terially in reducing the number of failures. 
We learned to make substitutions of titles 
in the prepared courses to fit better the 
capabilities and tastes of inquirers. We 
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began to soft-pedal courses and enroll- 
ments when we came to suspect that some 
readers who did not want courses were 
hesitating to ask for less systematized read- 
ing guidance. There were, we found, a 
large number of readers in the class with 
a radio listener who had no interest in the 
music appreciation course but who came 
back several times for reading suggestions 
until she had read most of the books in 
the R.W.A.P. courses and many besides, 

The follow-up, so conducted as to avoid 
rousing a sense of compulsion, had an im- 
portant effect on reducing the number of 
discontinuances. We suggest conferences 
in our reminder notices to persons who 
have failed to call for their reserved books, 
because we find that they often bring to 
light difficulties that can be adjusted. 
There was for example a young woman 
registered for a course in psychology who 
stopped after the third book. When we 
made an opportunity to talk with her per- 
sonally we found that she had hesitated 
to confess that she had found the second 
and third books too difficult. When other, 
simpler books were substituted she con- 
tinued her reading. 


ArT oF COUNSELING INVOLVED 


We have learned the necessity of detect- 
ing cases whose difficulties could not be 
solved by books alone. In fact the impor- 
tance to the librarian of understanding 
the art of counseling and of knowing the 
city’s resources in social agencies has been 
borne in upon me strongly by our experi- 
ence with readers’ advisory service. A 
good illustration is supplied in the case of a 
mother who came to us for material which 
could help her with teaching her child at 
home. Some conversation disclosed that 
she was taking him out of school because 
she thought the school authorities were not 
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handling him properly. The assistant in 
adult education, sensing emotional prob- 
lems in the situation that would have to be 
dealt with before she could be of any real 
help, made an appointment for the mother 
with a parent education worker through 
whose skilful handling the situation was 
ultimately straightened out to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody. When book advisory 
service becomes as intimate as in this case 
a quiet corner is needed. Such experiences 
drove the adult education assistant away 
from the information desk in the main 
circulation department to a new location 
where, though she can be seen, conversa- 
tions can no longer be overheard. 


SPECIAL SHELF FOR RADIO SERVICE 


Our special assistant in adult education 
immediately on her appointment in 1931 
started two new enterprises, the Radio 
Program Shelf (described later) and the 
information file on Albany’s adult educa- 
tion opportunities. The Radio Program 
Shelf, featuring educational radio pro- 
grams, is located next to the “New Books” 
shelves. Adjoining it is a bulletin board. 
We gave this activity a preferred place 
in our cautious expansion program believ- 
ing that it would take relatively little of 
the time of the special assistant (as has 
proved to be the case) and knowing that 
any good radio service would probably be 
widely appreciated and used. Our aims 
were two: to help interested persons select 
and follow educational series and the best 
of occasional programs, and to have read- 
ing matter at hand for anyone who had 
become sufficiently interested in a subject 
to do some reading in it. 

On our Radio Program Shelf we have 
followed in addition to the programs of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, those of the Foreign Policy 





Association, the National League of 
Women Voters, the Damrosch Music 
Hours, the Metropolitan Opera, and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. When the broadcasting 
organization has issued programs or other 
printed matter like the Damrosch music 
hour instructor and Student note books, 
we have got copies for circulation, and 
sometimes in quantities for distribution. 
We have had the codperation of our local 
stations, which have sent us advance an- 
nouncements of their educational features. 
In addition the Sunday radio sections of 
local and New York City papers are al- 
ways clipped. We also displayed the 
announcements and pamphlets prepared by 
the Radio Institute of the Audible Arts. 
The shelf is apparently a successful inno- 
vation. There is plenty of evidence to 
show that the service is appreciated, al- 
though the results are not of a sort that 
can be measured. We know that 
the books placed on the shelves circulate 
freely. 


Work WITH 50 AGENCIES 


Our policy has been to make room in 
our time schedule for support to existing 
adult education activities in preference to 
starting new ones. The help which libra- 
ries have always given to study clubs has 
taken on a new importance since adult 
group study has spread and become pro- 
fessionalized. Our representation on the 
Albany Adult Education Council through 
the director and the assistant in adult edu- 
cation—the latter of whom is its secretary 
—brings us at once into contact with about 
forty agencies. There are fifty or more 
with which we codperate in one way or 
another. I have space in this article only 
to describe in some detail our work with 
the Albany Parent Education Program, 
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our most highly developed piece of codpera- 
tive endeavor. 


SHARE ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL GROUP 


The Albany Parent Education Pro- 
gram, which is carried on through the pub- 
lic schools, has been inseparable from the 
work of the library in parent educa- 


tion. The Albany Parent Education 
Program began in 1931 with Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller funds. Since July, 


1935, it has been financed by the city. It 
has been carried on mainly through dis- 
cussion groups whose aim has been to 
develop the capacity of the members to 
find the solution for their own problems. 
This aim makes a knowledge of how to 
use books essential, and the use of books, 
therefore, is made an intrinsic part of the 
course. This in turn requires that the 
leaders have books at their meetings to 
refer to and to lend. Hence the system 
of “traveling libraries” to be presently 
described. The system requires a con- 
siderable amount of duplication of titles; 
on a list of 78 titles from which most of 
the traveling libraries are selected, 24 are 
available in ten or more copies. It is 
necessary also that a book stay with a 
group from six to eight weeks and often 
longer, even for an entire season. The 
number of traveling libraries sent out to 
groups in the school year 1935-36 was 34, 
containing 1,041 volumes from which 
there were 2,387 loans. 

Traveling libraries are handled as fol- 
lows: Books selected by the program 
director for use with the groups are dupli- 
cated and shelved in a special section. 
From there they are selected by each group 
leader according to her estimate of the 
requirements and reading ability of her 
group. For the average group the 
leader usually defers getting a library 
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until she has had a chance to size up the 
members and to implant in them some 
interest in books and confidence in using 
them. A traveling library goes to the 
meeting place of the group in a locked box 
having a capacity of 25 volumes. Some 
member acts as custodian and attends to 
the lending and follow-up routine. A spe- 
cial card of the classroom library type is 
used for charging. A sense of responsi- 
bility seems to come with a sense of the 
importance of books which reduces losses 
and damage to negligible proportions. 


Rutes Never [Ron CLap 


It is evident that we have been liberal 
both in duplicating books and modifying 
our rules to meet situations. We have 
been more afraid of making an offer of 
help merely a gesture by imposing nullify- 
ing limitations than. of breaking down 
library discipline. We let it be understood 
that there is no service offered to the 
parent education program which is not 
available to any other organization which 
agrees to do its part by keeping the books 
properly safeguarded and returning those 
which are lying idle. Fortunately for us 
the trail of most local adult education 
activities does not yet lead to a great use 
of books. When it does we hope that we 
can show sufficient results with this parent 
education experiment to justify a necessary 
increase in appropriation. 

A few general observations will close 
this case history of Albany’s adult educa- 
tion services. We try to fulfil the three- 
fold purposes formulated by the A. L. A. 
Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education so far as our means allow, and 
are trying to make sure that our means 
will be adequate when new needs come. 
This requires not only good work, but 


also good publicity. Both from necessity 
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and from choice the sense of responsibility 
for adult education service is spread 
through the entire library system and to 
all professional workers. Certain responsi- 
bilities, notably readers’ advisory service, 
and the information file on adult educa- 
tion opportunities in Albany, are centered 
on the assistant in adult education; but 
each library does more or less readers’ 
advisory work according to its resources. 
Staff meetings and other means of staff 
communication are used to train members 
in the field and to make them familiar with 
all types of local adult education. 

The details of work with organizations 


are largely centered in the head of the 
Circulation and Reference Department at 
the main library. Systematic field work 
is still beyond our reach, though some of 
it is done incidentally through membership 
in the Albany Adult Education Council 
and through the activities of the director 
and other staff members in various com- 
munity enterprises. We play the role of 
both leader and follower. Although the 
two roles will not remain entirely dis- 
tinct, roughly speaking we are leaders in 
our readers’ advisory service to individ- 
uals, and followers in our work with other 
adult education agencies. 


29> * KE 


The Bogle Scholarship 


OMPLETION of the Bogle Me- 
morial Fund within the next few weeks 
is one objective to which all librarians are 
urgently requested to give attention. 

Although the invitation to contribute 
was first made during the worst of the 
depression years, some librarians responded 
promptly and generously. Now that con- 
ditions are improving, the committee be- 
lieves that many more librarians will 
wish to join in the establishment of this 
fund. 

The A. L. A. committee which was in- 
structed to arrange a memorial decided 
upon an international scholarship, avail- 
able to our own people who will profit by 
study abroad, and to foreign librarians 
for study here. Custody of the fund is 
intrusted to the A. L. A. endowment 
trustees, and the selection of students to 
the A. L. A. Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships. 





It will soon be five years since Miss 
Bogle’s death took her from our midst. 
Before that time librarians should com- 
plete the fund which is to stand as a 
perpetual memorial to her labors for all 
of us. Younger librarians are reminded 
of her devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion and the promotion of their other 
interests. 

Liberal donations are needed from many 
librarians, but whether subscriptions can 
be $100 or $1 they should be made soon. 
All gifts should be sent to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, marked for the Bogle Memorial 
Fund. If it is not possible to make full 
payment at once, subscriptions for future 
payment will be welcomed. 

Working with the chairman on the 
Bogle Memorial Committee are Harrison 
W. Craver, Linda A. Eastman, Jennie 
M. Flexner, and Alice S. Tyler. 

RatPpH Munn, Chairman 
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Trustees Unite for State Action 


By MARIAN D. TOMLINSON 


RUSTEES have recently organized 
for action in four more states—New Jer- 
sey, Texas, South Dakota, and Illinois— 
thus falling into line with the states which 
have led the way in trustee organization, 
Indiana, Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, 
and California. Leaders in several other 
states are considering similar action. 

The necessity for trustees swinging into 
the library advance is recognized. Li- 
braries have accepted the challenge of pres- 
ent social needs and are struggling to meet 
it despite the handicap of insufficient funds 
and increased responsibilities. Trustees 
are accepting the challenge too—the chal- 
lenge to procure adequate funds for 
libraries and to influence public opinion 
in their favor. The decline of the prop- 
erty tax as an effective source of local 
revenue makes it imperative for those re- 
sponsible for library welfare to work 
together to find new sources of library 
income. Concerted action on the part of 
library trustees is needed if we are to 
maintain and improve our existing library 
system and to extend its service of books to 
those now without it. 

Yes, trustee leadership is needed—and 
leadership there is! 

Living in the midwest I know at first 
hand something of trustee effort in the 
successes of Illinois and Ohio in securing 
emergency state aid funds for libraries in 
the 1934-35 legislative sessions. In each 
state the leaders report that but for the 
backing of interested trustees and their 


friends, as well as of librarians, this legis- 
lation could not have been passed. 

Ohio trustees also played a leading part 
in safeguarding library incomes when, 
several years ago, the tax base was 
changed from real estate to intangibles. 
The intangibles tax law as originally 
drawn was declared unconstitutional and 
the libraries were stranded. 


SuccEss IN OHIO 


The Ohio Library Trustees Association 
and the Ohio Library Association, each 
with active legislative committees, decided 
on a single steering committee for the two 
groups. The president of the trustees as- 
sociation, a lawyer, was chosen to repre- 
sent both groups as a lobbyist at Columbus. 
There he aided in drafting a new intangi- 
bles tax bill, in which libraries were given 
100 per cent preference above other gov- 
ernmental agencies in this fund. He fol- 
lowed its passage through the legislature 
and its trial through the courts. The two 
associations, assisted by the Ohio Citizens 
Library Committee, secured the passage of 
this law through their constant efforts in 
its behalf. 

Indiana, with a trustees’ organization 
dating from 1909, and with a long record 
of achievement behind it, has this year 
adopted a long-time planning program. 
The objectives include state-wide pub- 
licity, certification of librarians, library 
extension in rural areas through state 
grants-in-aid, large library units, new tax 
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legislation, and the formation of citizens 
library committees. 

In New Jersey, the recently organized 
Trustees Section of the state library asso- 
ciation has adopted the following objec- 
tives: 


1. To promote library work in general 
and especially to assist in the development of 
libraries and library service in New Jersey 

2. To afford trustees the opportunity of 
working together on problems of interest 
and importance to the libraries of New Jer- 
sey as a whole as well as to libraries locally 

3. To stimulate the interest of trustees 
in becoming better and more effective li- 
brary administrators in respect to their 
functions as guiders of library policies 

4. To assist in the proper emphasis being 
placed upon the difference between the du- 
ties and responsibilities of the trustees, as 
contrasted with those of the professional 
administrating staff 

5. To widen the horizon of trustees and 
to encourage them to view local problems 
more in terms of the welfare of the entire 
surrounding territory 

6. To supply a more powerful means of 
influencing public opinion 

7. To strengthen the link between the pro- 
fessional paid personnel of libraries and the 
general public 

8. To provide additional means of codp- 
erating with and supporting the program of 
the State Public Library Commission and 
the state library association and thereby ef- 
fectively unifying library action in the state 

9. To provide encouragement to other 
states to create trustees’ associations or 
similar purposes and thus to provide more 
specific means of state library trustee codp- 
eration with the national library trustee as- 
sociation 


The section is joining this year with the 
state library association in emphasizing the 
classification of library personnel. 

In Texas, the League of Library 
Trustees, organized in October of this 
year, will work with the state library asso- 
ciation to secure state aid for libraries. 





The man who organized the league and 
is now its president brings in season and 
out of season to the readers of his two 
newspapers interpretation of the public 
library and its service of books. At the 
time of state party platform making, he 
introduced planks favoring state subsidy 
for libraries into both major parties and 
succeeded in obtaining one. 


30,000-40,000 TRUSTEES IN THE 
Unitep STATES 


If a few trustees by their unreserved 
giving of time and talent can accomplish 
as much as they have in some states, it is 
certain that the pooling of the understand- 
ing, judgment, and real work of some 
thirty or forty thousand trustees dis- 
tributed throughout the states, will achieve 
yet more. The A. L. A. Trustees Section, 
recognizing the importance of united ac- 
tion on the part of trustees in furthering 
state programs of library development, 
adopted as one of its objectives for the 
year, 1936-37: 

The mobilization of trustee interest by en- 
couraging the development of state and local 


associations of trustees, to enable trustees 
to deal effectively with library problems. 


A state trustee organization is not diffi- 
cult to effect. In nearly every state 
trustees get together informally during the 
annual meeting of the state library associa- 
tion. At the next such meeting discuss 
the question of organizing for effective 
work and if the group is interested suggest 
that the chairman appoint a committee 
to frame simple by-laws and to nominate 
officers. Better still, have tentative by- 
laws prepared in advance so that the 
organization can be completed while inter- 
est is high. The organization may be 
either a separate association or a section 
of the state library association, 
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Simple by-laws should cover the name 
of the organization, its objective, member- 
ship dues (usually one sum for an entire 
library board and a smaller fee for an 
individual membership), duties of cfficers, 
provision for meetings, what constitutes a 
quorum, and provision for amendments. 
By-laws of some state trustee groups may 
be secured from A. L. A. Headquarters 
as examples. 

In some states we find another type of 
organization in which trustees are playing 
a prominent part. This is the state-wide 
citizens library committee. The first 
group of this type was organized in North 
Carolina in 1927—the North Carolina 
Citizens Library Movement. Many 
trustees are members and the chairman is 
himself a trustee. Not only have the 
southern states followed North Carolina’s 
lead, but states in many other sections of 
the country have set up state-wide citizen 
groups interested in libraries. For in- 
stance there is the Better Library Move- 
ment of Vermont in which trustees and 
other interested citizens are working to- 
gether on a definite program of library 
advancement. The last state to join this 
movement is Kentucky where trustees took 
the initiative, according to word just re- 
ceived from the president of the Kentucky 
Library Some states, of 
course, have two distinct organizations— 
one for trustees and the other for citizens 
interested in libraries. 
point. 


Association. 


Ohio is a case in 


The time of testing for trustees is at 
hand—of seeing the local duties in their 
state-wide and nation-wide significance, of 
understanding that the external problems 
of the home library are set in a pattern 
far larger, and accordingly that trusteeship 
becomes as large as the entire library move- 
ment. 
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Whom Do You Suggest? 


From THE very nature of its organi- 
zation and functioning, the American 
Library Association is in a position to wel- 
come new ideas and methods. The major 
part of its activities is carried on by vol- 
unteer committees made up of members 
who pool their energies and their best 
thinking for the advancement of their pro- 
fession and its objectives. Each year the 
President and Executive Board give much 
time and thought to appointment of com- 
mittee members. It is a constant aim to 
find people, particularly younger members, 
who will bring fresh enthusiasm and in- 
ject progressive ideas into the work of the 
Association. 

In order to aid in this work of appoint- 
ment all members of the Association are 
invited and urged to submit to the Com- 
mittee on Committee Appointments, which 
functions in an advisory capacity, names 
of individuals who have not hitherto served 
on A.L.A. committees, but who have 
shown outstanding ability in local or state 
work. In suggesting names, you are urged 
to be specific as to the committee on which 
the individual could best serve, and to 
state what qualifications he has exhibited 
which commend him to you for the type 
of work you have in mind. Suggestions 
should be sent to the chairman of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments, 
Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


In 
Notice to Binders 


Tue Handbook, November issue of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin, will be issued about 
December 15. It will have its own pag- 
ing. The index for the Bulletin, volume 
30, is complete with title page and may be 
detached from the center of this issue. 
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SOF 
The Library As a Social and 


Democratic Force! 


By FRANK P. GRAHAM 


Viren I think of library statis- 


tics, certain ones stand out in my mind 
more than cold figures on a page—the 
45,000,000 people of the United States 
without local access to a public library. 
What a waste of library resources, as 
democratic and social forces, when we stop 
for a moment to consider that one book in 
the hands of one person can be a democratic 
and social force! 

Think, for instance, of a man like Isaac 
Newton, who, gathering ideas from the 
writing of Copernicus and Galileo, and 
from the researches of a group of scholars 
at the University of Prague, wrote a 
treatise which gave to mankind—in the 
theory of gravitation—the great synthesis 
of these intellectual treasures of the past 
and of his own age. So was introduced 
into a universe of whim, caprice, and arbi- 
trary will the conception of law and or- 
der—carrying over from astronomy into 
general physics and from physics into poli- 
tics—through which men realized that in 
this universe there were great natural laws 
which God himself had respected. From 
this conception men began to think that 
they lived in a society in which there were 
natural rights of men which kings them- 
selves must respect. From ideas out of 
such books great movements were let loose 
in the world. 


¢ Abridged. 





We might consider the German youth 
who went to the British Museum Library, 
gathered the facts of the industrial history 
of England, and packed them away with 
their dynamic power into his book, Das 
kapital, which became the source of the 
socialist movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the foundation of the Soviet Re- 
publics of this century. 

When we think of the agencies and 
influences which broke down the feudal 
order, powerful and static as it had be- 
come through a thousand years, we may 
say again that a library of books is a social 
force. Some ideas were let loose. ‘Those 
ideas came from the recovery of some old 
manuscripts and the recovery of those 
manuscripts led to the discovery of a new 
world. Close to the center of it all we see 
a little compass. Where did that compass 
come from? It came out of the manu- 
scripts of the past, as an idea was taken 
from the Chinese here, from the Etruscans 
there, from the Arabs yonder, and from the 
Finns up there, until in the mind of an 
Italian soldier boy there came this deposit, 
this amalgam of ideas that became a 
mechanism. The mechanism, as it was let 
loose into the world in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, from the book-instructed brain of 
Peter Peregrinus, reached its near perfec- 
tion in the fifteenth century, liberating the 
ships that had had to hug tyrannical shores, 
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so that they might go to the outer ocean, 
to uncharted seas; liberating the trade of 
the world from its interior seas to all the 
oceans of the world; finding new ways to 
old continents and new ways to new 
continents. An idea, which came out of 
old manuscripts, concerning the sphericity 
of the earth, and a mechanism from the 
manuscripts of many people, came together 
—a composit social force of ideas and 
mechanisms—and disintegrated medieval 
society. The little compass needle, as it 
pivoted on its base, became, in one sense, 
the pivot on which the medieval world 
turned to the modern. 

As we think of statistics, may we not 
sometimes, as librarians, think of what 
precious things we are handling, what 
potentially powerful social and democratic 
forces we are letting loose in the world as 
we pass books over a desk to a boy here, a 
girl there, a worker yonder, or a philoso- 
pher ? 

The revival of old learning became the 
basis for the advancement of new learning. 
The recovery of old books made way for 
the making of new books. ‘These new 
books of the seventeenth century became 
great social forces as they became the cre- 
ators of new attitudes, new ideas, and 
new movements. The _ revolutionary 
movements, those great liberal movements 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
got under way out of these collections of 
old and new books. 

A library combines both; it is the 
treasure house of old books and the crea- 
tive center for the making of new ones, out 
of which have come modern science, 
modern industrialism, modern democracy. 
We need this creative center today as we 
see democracy threatened by dictatorships, 
by demagogues, and by haphazard social 
drift—under the impact of mechanisms 
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and economic forces, with their power to 
destroy or rebuild the world in which we 
live and pray for the chance to earn our 
daily bread. The demagogue’s power has 
been stepped up a thousandfold by the 
mechanisms of our age, and if we do not 
provide in all places where demagogues 
flourish library centers in which workers 
and farmers can check the generalizations 
and pretensions of these demagogues, 
democracy will be really threatened. 

Not long before the great general strike 
in England there were false prophets who 
took to soap boxes through the metropoli- 
tan areas, but the workers who had used 
British libraries, through the Workers’ 
Education Association, checked the 
mountebank on the soap box or the de- 
structive revolutionist in Hyde Park with 
quotations out of the best books of the best 
minds of England. And so England is 
coming through perilous times, with her 
great laboring people a buffer group 
against violence, dictatorships, and dema- 
gogues. 

May I speak for a moment of our south- 
eastern area here in the United States, 
with its great need for books and libraries; 
where there is, in one sense, a race between 
the boll weevil and the library, between 
pellagra and the balanced diet, between a 
balanced economy and social deterioration. 
Mounting figures of farm tenancy in the 
cotton kingdom and along the tobacco road 
are a threat to the culture and the civiliza- 
tion of the south. In those areas are the 
areas of illiteracy—those areas that look 
black on any chart of statistics when we 
see where libraries are and are not. 
Where farm tenancy is worst, libraries are 
fewest; where the demagogue is most 
blatant, library service is least. 

So we of the southeast, as we come face 
to face with the fact that we are making 
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inferior use of our superior agricultural 
resources and need to make more intelli- 
gent use of our less developed industrial 
resources, need libraries. We need them 
now. It is a matter of national concern 
and responsibility when we realize that 
in this area more children are born in pro- 
portion to the population than in any other 
part of the nation, and that superior adults 
are drained off, just as wealth is, to great 
centers. The children are here but the 
books are not. 


INEQUALITIES POINT TO STaTE Alp 


So I return to this point, that in order to 
have real democracy in America we must 
take account of unequal library opportu- 
nity in the town and on the farm, and 
the consequent need for county-wide li- 
brary service. In our American states 
likewise there is great disparity between 
this backward county and that forward 
county, between this poor county in the 
mountain coves or the pine barrens and 
this prosperous rich county of the great in- 
dustrial areas. We need therefore not 
only county-wide library service for town 
and country, but also state-aided library 
service equalizing opportunity between 
rich and poor county. 

And not only this. Because of great 
regional disparities and inequities, we need, 
in addition to the county-wide and the 
state-wide library, a great federal equaliza- 
tion fund for a cooperative federal-state- 
county library set-up. Children are chil- 
dren wherever they are born and a true 
philosophy of democracy, a real democratic 
policy, would be to tax wealth where it 
is to furnish books and libraries for chil- 
dren where they are. We will not have 
democracy in America until we have some 
such nation-wide mutual aid, some such 
nation-wide cooperation of federal, state, 





and county governments in this great job, 
this great democratic responsibility of 
making libraries locally accessible not only 
to the privileged millions, but to the 
45,000,000, mainly on the farm, without 
local access to a public library. 

Out of the libraries came those great 
mechanical devices which mastered the 
physical earth with their productive power, 
so that America produced and produced 
goods in ever mounting millions. Out of 
the libraries in the twentieth century must 
now come those social devices which will 
make of what is at present a monstrous 
production, a democratic production for 
the nobler intellectual and spiritual life of 
all people. 
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Clearing House for Pamphlets 


Tue Public Affairs Committee, Ray- 
mond L. Buell, chairman, has established a 
clearing house to receive orders for pam- 
phlets suggested in the bibliographies issued 
by the United States Office of Education, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and other bureaus for the benefit of 
persons attending forums and other public 
affairs discussion groups. They will relay 
orders to publishers, thereby relieving the 
individual of the bother of ordering small 
items from a variety of sources. 

Orders must be for five or more copies 
of each pamphlet and may be for either 
free material or for pamphlets costing up 
to fifty cents each. Public or incorporated 
private agencies may be billed monthly. 
Other private agencies or individuals must 
send cash with orders. For detailed infor- 
mation address Pamphlet Distribution 
Service, Public Affairs Committee, 1091 
National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Reading with a Purpose for JMRT 


By RUTH T. MANLOVE 
Chairman, Junior Members Round Table 


NV. ADDRESS ourselves first to 


the average young library school graduate 
who within the past ten years has, to all 
intents and purposes, completed his or her 
classroom studies on such subjects as li- 
brary technique, cataloging, classification, 
library administration. 

What if someone should ask each of us 
what we think the young librarian ought 
to know about library service. Could we, 
with assurance and confidence in ourselves, 
give a comprehensive account of the duties 
and functions of various library agencies, 
of library boards, of state associations, even 
of the A. L. A. itself? We cannot all do 
graduate study on these subjects, but we 
can, individually and as a group, urge 
among ourselves a greater interest in the 
workings of our profession. Would not 
many of us be interested in post-library- 
school educational and professional study 
of an informal sort—something between 
the casual reading every few weeks of li- 
brary periodicals and the serious, formal 
study as carried on in the graduate school ? 
Librarians throughout the country sponsor 
adult education reading and programs for 
many types of library patrons: cannot the 
Junior Members Round Table sponsor 
adult education in librarianship? Perhaps 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
will grant us their advice and assistance. 
We hope that this question will prove fer- 
tile ground for discussion at the business 
meeting of the Junior Members Round 
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Table at the Midwinter Conference in 
Chicago, December 28 to 30. © 

Monday morning, December 28, at the 
opening of the conference, we shall have a 
JMRT breakfast, at which time there will 
be an informal conversation by Charles E. 
Butler of A. L. A. Headquarters and 
Richard H. Hart of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, on the subject which, 
at Richmond, still showed itself in need of 
further discussion, namely, the aims and 
organization of the round table. Later 
during the session there will be a business 
meeting at which time we shall discuss, 
among other things, the need of a closer 
organization and how it can be accom- 
plished; financial support for the round 
table; the aforementioned post-library- 
school studying; proposed projects for the 
spring; and brief reports of work now in 
progress. Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, co- 
ordinator of the state junior group reports 
which are appearing in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin, will send in for presentation a report 
of her work and a list of the state projects. 

The youth movement seems at present 
to have become firmly implanted in our 
library world. During the past few 
months it has been the privilege of the 
chairman to visit with younger librarians 
on the west coast as well as in the middle 
west. For several years there have been 
active district groups of junior members in 
California. It was her privilege recently 
to speak at the Illinois Library Association 
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meeting in Peoria at the initial dinner 
meeting of sixty-five younger librarians 
who decided to organize a junior members 
group in that state association. The idea 
of a junior group, with its discussion, pro- 
fessional, and social aspects was enthusias- 
tically received. From Colorado and 
Vermont, from Iowa and Connecticut, we 


have word of groups being organized this 
fall. It is interesting to see the popularity 
of the junior group throughout the country 
and to speculate on the whys and where- 
fores of it. ‘There are now about twenty- 
five state groups. Many of them look to 
the national JMRT for guidance, for 
ideas, and, may we add, for ideals. 


D7? * KE 


“Learn and Live” 


UR first dozen years of adult ed- 
ucation bear some likeness to the begin- 
nings of the study of psychology—the so- 
called ‘“‘introspectionist” period. We 
probed our own experience for hints of 
what to offer the student. Now there is 
a tendency to go back—to learn about the 
student, his capacities and tastes. 

The British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion has conducted an inquiry which gives 
both the most human and seemingly re- 
liable likeness of the partaker of adult 
education which I have seen. It is sum- 
marized in a little book called Learn and 
live: the consumer’s view of adult educa- 
tion, by W. E. Williams, secretary of the 
institute, and A. E. Heath [Methuen and 
Company, London, § shillings]. The fact 
that it represents the opinions of more than 
five hundred British workers does not les- 
sen its value to the American librarian 
who would see the self-education problem 
through the eyes of a library patron. It 
gets down to such basic human values that 
differences of method and nationality are 
irrelevant. It is a book to commend to the 
library school student who is approaching 
his work from the social service stand- 
point. 

Two things make it wholly unlike the 





usual report on a survey: (1) Mr. Wil- 
liams, the author, sees with a vision 
at once broad and penetrating, and 
writes in a vivid, clear-cut style that would 
make any topic interesting; and (2) the 
“consumers,” whose quotations fill the 
book, are doing more than answering a 
questionnaire—they are in thoughtful, 
frank consultation with the “producers,” 
sincerely trying to throw light on the val- 
ues and defects of adult education and on 
the problems of the adult student. We 
learn why they are prompted to study, 
what first roused their interest ; we realize 
the almost insuperable obstacles they over- 
come—fatigue, poverty, bad study condi- 
tions at home, “damnably bad library pro- 
visions,” family repercussions, ignorance 
of how to study and use books, lack of 
instruction in that fundamental skill, and 
so on. We get a glimpse of whether they 
think it is worth anything in the long 
run and in what specific ways. 

This is a skilful marshalling of com- 
ments remarkable for their intelligence, 
their expressiveness, their penetrating an- 
alysis—a very human document of ines- 
timable value to anyone seriously con- 
cerned with adult education. 

JoHN CHANCELLOR 
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Grants-in-Aid for Librarians 


LIMITED number of grants-in- 
aid for advanced study in the library field 
are available for 1937-38 through a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, according to the announcement made 
by the A. L. A. committee in charge of the 
awards. Residents of both Canada and the 
United States are eligible, and applications 
must be filed before February 1, 1937. 

Investigation relating to the library’s 
educational and social functions, and 
studies along administrative and technical 
lines, pointed toward increased library ef- 
fectiveness, are what the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the Association wish to promote 
through these awards. 

Candidates must be graduates of ap- 
proved colleges or universities. They 
should also have had at least one year of 
study in a library school and satisfactory 
experience in library work, although these 
requirements may be varied for exceptional 
cases. Projects must be carried on in con- 
nection with an educational institution 
recognized as appropriate for their supervi- 
sion, but need not necessarily be done in 
residence. It is intended that a student 
will devote full time to his research. 

The stipend may vary from $750 to 
$1,500 or more, according to the require- 
ments and qualifications of the recipient. 

Each applicant should address a type- 
written letter to the chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships, Charles E. Rush, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Connecticut, 
giving information on the following points: 
a. age; b. record of college work, including 


name of college, dates, degrees, major sub- 
jects of study, relative standing in class, 
transcript of course records, etc. ; c. reading 
and speaking knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages; d. training and experience in li- 
brary work ; other occupational experience; 
e. plan of proposed study in detail; f. edu- 
cational auspices under which applicant de- 
sires to study; g. mames and addresses of 
three persons who can speak, on the basis 
of their own professional competence and 
from personal knowledge of the candidate, 
as to the candidate’s capacity (1) for li- 
brary work, and (2) for specific work 
outlined under (e). 

Candidates should be prepared to submit 
health certificates. “They should not re- 
quest persons named in section (g) to 
write directly to the committee. 

Copies of printed or typewritten works 
may be submitted, and a recent photo- 
graph—preferably unmounted and small— 
should accompany applications. 

The committee on fellowships will 
welcome suggestions as to persons who 
might be considered for fellowships. Un- 
successful application in one year will not 
preclude consideration another year. 

The committee will act on applications 
before the first of April and successful 
applications will receive word soon there- 
after. 

FF 


Peoria (Ill.) Public Library, Earl W. 
Browning, librarian, offers free except for 
transportation costs: Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, vols. 90-93. 
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Lay Organizations Interested 


in Libraries 


/ \ T THE suggestion of a member 


of the A. L. A. Executive Board the fol- 
lowing information about organizations 
with which the Association coéperates, has 
been compiled by the Public Library Di- 
vision for the use of state and local libra- 
rians. While many librarians have been 
working closely with lay groups, these 
notes may suggest some new types of 
cooperation. 

No attempt has been made to include 


all organizations with which the A. L. A. 
codperates. Such groups as the American 
Council on Education and the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
for example, are omitted from the list be- 
cause they have no corresponding state 
agencies. 

Information about state and local codp- 
eration is often requested and would there- 
fore be welcomed by the Public Library 
Division. 





American Association for Adult Education, 

New York City 

Librarians have participated actively in 
this organization since its inception. 

The Handbook of adult education in the 
United States contains a statement on li- 
braries, prepared at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
and lists the adult education activities of 
seventy-five to one hundred libraries. 

A joint committee on reading is maintained 
with the A. L. A. 

There is close codperation with the asso- 
ciation in the study of readable books. 

Several state and regional adult educa- 
tion associations have been organized. 


American Association of University Women, 

Washington 

Kits of library material (A. L. A. leaf- 
lets) were made up by the A.A.U.W. in the 
summer of 1936 for sale to its study groups. 
It has just issued in mimeographed form 
Libraries and the A.A.U.W.; suggestions 
for branch study and action (25 cents from 
A.A.U.W.) prepared in the A. L. A. Public 
Library Division. This includes as an ap- 
pendix the information on state book service 





facilities furnished for some years by the 
A. L. A. and made available to study groups 
by the A.A.U.W. 

The national office has mailed to the presi- 
dent of each local branch (with its regular 
communications to this group) standards for 
public libraries and planning material. 

The Journal for June, 1934, includes an 
article arranged for by A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, entitled “Libraries and the Good Life.” 

In 1933, a resolution on maintaining 
standards of educational institutions made 
specific mention of libraries. 

Each state division has an education chair- 
man whose field includes libraries. A few 
states have library chairmen also. The 
A.A.U.W. national office, and the A. L. A. 
have kept in close touch, though without 
formal relationship. 


American Country Life Association, New 
York City 
Has expressed its interest in rural library 
service, over a period of years by discussion 
meetings or talks on the subject and ex- 
hibits at its annual conferences and through 
articles and news notes in its organ, Rural 
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America. The association does not pass 
resolutions, preferring to make its meetings 
forums for clearing opinions. The chief of 
the A. L. A. Public Library Division is 
serving a second term on the board of direc- 
tors. 

Each year this association meets in a dif- 
ferent section of the country and has a large 
regional attendance. Library leaders in the 
area codperate in the group meeting dealing 
with libraries. There are sixty-three stu- 
dent and youth groups affliated with the 
association, many of them organized in the 
state agricultural colleges. 


American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago 

Library exhibits have been set up and 
manned at several of the federation meet- 
ings. Libraries have been included in the 
programs of the Home and Community De- 
partment (now reorganized as the Asso- 
ciated Women of the A.F.B.F.) and this 
department passed the following resolution 
in December, 1927: 

“Whereas, there is need for better edu- 
cational facilities among rural people, we do 
hereby indorse the county library plan, of 
making books available to rural people.” 

In some states the women’s organiza- 
tions are called Home Bureaus. [Illinois and 
New York are examples. 


American Federation of Labor, Washington 

The A. L. A. has a friendly relationship 
with the leaders and President Green has 
expressed his interest in libraries in a public 
utterance. 

National and district leaders of the A. F. 
of L. have codperated with the association 
to promote reading and library interest 
among local unions, particularly workers’ 
education groups. “The Worker and the 
Library,” was printed in labor newspapers 
and also issued by the A. L. A. as a folder 
and sent to local unions and libraries to pro- 
mote contacts between them. 

The strong state federations make this 
potentially an important group with which to 
work. 


American Home 
Washington 
A national Committee on Home Eco- 


Economics Association, 
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nomics in Education through Libraries was 
set up recently with the double purpose of 
stirring up library extension interest of home 
economics workers and of informing li- 
brarians of the best material in that field 
and giving publicity to it. 

State chairmen have been appointed in a 
number of states and library information 
was sent them with a covering letter from 
the A. L. A. which coéperates closely with 
the national committee. State library ex- 
tension agencies were informed of appoint- 
ments in their states and of the library ob- 
jectives of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

The November, 1935, Journal of Home 
Economics carried a library article, “Paging 
New Ideas,” prepared by an A. L. A. staff 
member. 


American Legion Auxiliary, Indianapolis 
Library extension has been a major ac- 
tivity since 1934. It has, until recently, been 
the responsibility of a vice chairman under 
the Community Service Committee and Unit 
Activities and is this year directly in charge 
of the chairman of that committee, Mrs. 
William Glenn Suthers, 11111 Hoyne Ave- 
nue, Chicago. There are library extension 
chairmen in many states. The A. L. A. 
Public Library Division staff acts in an 
advisory capacity by formal request. 
Several library articles have appeared in 
the American Legion Auxiliary Bulletin. 
Prizes have been given for best library ac- 
tivities. Several state departments are 
working for state aid for libraries or other 
specific library objectives. In Arkansas a 
state-wide WPA library project is being 
sponsored by the American Legion Auxiliary. 


Association of Junior Leagues of America, 

New York City 

The Arts and Interests Bureau of this 
group, Miss Olive M. Lyford, director, has 
coéperated with the A. L. A. in supplying 
publicity material in aid of libraries. 

A library article, “Books Point the Way,” 
was prepared by an A. L. A. staff member 
for a 1934 issue of the Junior League Maga- 
zine. There have been several brief library 
articles in other issues. 

Junior league activities on behalf of li- 
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braries are reported in various parts of the 
country. 


4-H Clubs 

These clubs were organized as part of the 
federal and state agricultural extension serv- 
ice and the educational program heads up in 
the United States agricultural extension 
service. 

In addition there is in Chicago a National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Clubs which 
also works with 4-H clubs. 

At the request of the secretary a list of 
books for 4-H clubs was prepared at A. L. A. 
Headquarters for the 4-H club handybook. 

State 4-H club reading projects are usual, 
and many local clubs have been active in 
library extension projects. 


Future Farmers of America, Washington 

The A. L. A. has codperated with this 
organization through the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, which provides 
the leadership. There is now an executive 
secretary for the F.F.A. in that office. 

In 1930 the A. L. A. prepared a list for 
Future Farmers of America, on request. 
State agencies were notified of the aims of 
this group, which include the objective “to 
encourage recreational and educational ac- 
tivities.” 

Recently books were discussed and rural 
library conditions and needs explained by an 
A. L. A. representative on a Future Farm- 
ers of America radio program. 

Contact with state groups may be made 
through the state vocational education 
leaders. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Washington 

Has national chairman of library service, 
now Mrs. C. W. Hevner, Franklin, Ne- 
braska. A. L. A. Public Library Division 
acts as adviser to this chairman, sometimes 
formally, sometimes informally. State chair- 
men of library service are also appointed 
in most states. 

The federation has issued several library 
leaflets such as Books for everybody in 1932 
and Does your library need your help? in 
1933, and has at least two library articles 





a year in The Clubwomazn, its official organ. 

The following library resolution, passed 
in December, 1932, is one of several passed 
by the federation (state federations have also 
indorsed libraries and specific library ob- 
jectives) : 

“Be it resolved, by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, that we affirm our 
belief in the public library as an integral 
part of our educational system, and that we 
indorse the county and regional library 
movements as logical units of future de- 
velopment, believing that a larger area will 
provide library service for greater numbers 
and more equal educational opportunities for 


all.” 


Kiwanis International, Chicago 

The library is one of the civic interests 
of Kiwanis International and many state 
and local activities in this field are reported. 
Last year ninety-nine Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States and Canada aided libraries, 
almost twice the number listed in 1933. 

The Kiwanis magazine has published a 
number of library articles—a recent one 
being about library planning and another on 
state aid for libraries. 


Lions International, Chicago 

The headquarters office of Lions Interna- 
tional has written to district governors in 
districts where there are to be campaigns 
for state aid for libraries, suggesting codp- 
eration. Information was supplied from 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

Many requests for help in library estab- 
lishment or extension are referred to the 
A. L. A. by Lions Headquarters. 

Many library activities are reported by 
Lions groups. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

Washington 

The N.C.P.T. has a national chairman 
of library service, who is also a member of 
the national board. The chief of the 
A. L. A. Public Library Division has served 
in that capacity for some years. There are 
state chairmen of library service in about 
three-fourths of the states. 

The congress has printed an official li- 
brary leaflet, Library service for everybody, 
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prepared by the chairman of library serv- 
ice, which it distributes with other literature 
from its headquarters office. 

The N.C.P.T. was very active in securing 
the first appropriation for the federal library 
agency following an indorsement of it in 
May, 1935. 

Of many library indorsements made by 
the federation, the following are given as 
examples—the first, adopted in May, 1934: 


“The wise use of leisure demands good, 
quality library service for all people, rural 
as well as urban; public parks making avail- 
able adequate outdoor public recreation; 
civic recreational centers in school and other 
public or semi-public buildings under well 
trained leadership or supervision.” 


The following was adopted in May, 1933: 


“Recognizing the unprecedented use of li- 
braries in these critical times and their con- 
tribution to the child and his community, 
we reaffirm our stand for adequate appro- 
priations to insure essential library service. 
We urge also the extension of this service 
to rural communities.” 


National Education Association, Washing- 
ton 

A joint committee with the A. L. A. makes 
close coédperation with this group possible. 
The Graded list of books for children and 
1,000 books for a senior high school library 
are A. L. A. publications prepared by this 
committee which also includes the National 
Council of Teachers of English. (The latter 
does not have state set-ups and therefore is 
not listed separately.) 

Coéperation also exists through the Li- 
brary Committee of the N.E.A. Commission 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life, of which 
the A. L. A. assistant in adult education is 
chairman. 

The Rural Education Department issued 
a yearbook on Rural school libraries in Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 

N.E.A. leaders sometimes appear on 
A. L. A. programs and vice versa. Library 
consultation service has been provided by 
A. L. A. representatives at N.E.A. meetings, 
such as that of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


State education associations 


in several 
states have school library sections and other- 
wise further library programs. 


National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, New York City 
The national secretary of this group has 

some library background and is very codp- 

erative with the A. L. A. 

In a resolution indorsing the maintenance 
of educational standards during the depres- 
sion, public libraries were specifically men- 
tioned. 

Library work as a profession was the sub- 
ject of one of a series of radio talks on 
vocations sponsored by the federation. 

Library activities have been carried on by 
some state and local groups. 


National Grange (no headquarters office) 
Indorsed rural library service in Novem- 
ber, 1923, as follows: 


“Whereas, public libraries have become 
such an important factor in the social life 
of the towns and cities; and 

“W hereas, those living in the villages and 
on the farms are deprived of library service 
because of the much greater proportional 
cost under such conditions, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, approves of the 
county library plan, which has proven very 
successful in Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and 
many other states, and hopes to see it uni- 
versally adopted.” 

National meetings have been attended 
by A. L. A. representatives and exhibits 
set up. 

State grange lecturers have made libraries 
a subject for their talks. State and local 
granges have indorsed and worked for 


special library programs. State library 
agencies have issued grange book ists, 
provided speakers for grange’ meet- 
ings, etc. 


National League of Women Voters, Wash- 
ington 
Placed libraries on its study program for 
1934-36 and again for 1936-38, in its De- 
partment of Government and Education. 
Printed a special leaflet, The public library 
as a government service, in June, 1935. 
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LAY ORGANIZATIONS 


The policy of the league is shown by the 
following quotations from its Program of 
work: 


“State programs of work are selected by 
the annual state league conventions. 

“Local programs of work are selected by 
the local leagues after due consideration. 

“State and local programs like federal 
measures are concrete and definite, designed 
for immediate action, while the national pro- 
gram gives the field within which action is 
authorized and from which concrete meas- 
ures are from time to time chosen.” 


Several states have placed libraries on 
their programs for action or study. 


National Recreation Association, New York 

City 

A close 
leaders. 

Regional field workers are now holding 
institutes for recreation leaders in different 
parts of the country. Libraries in these lo- 
calities are being notified by the A. L. A. 
and sent lists of collateral reading. 
Arrangements are made for these groups 
to visit the library and learn about its 
facilities. 


relationship exists with the 


Rotary International, Chicago 

Issued a broadside, The public library, a 
fundamental need, in 1931, which was sent 
to all its clubs in the United States and 
Canada. 

Discussed libraries at its conference in 
1932. 

The Rotarian has included a number of 
library articles. 

Rotary clubs report many library activi- 
ties. 


Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., New York City 

National officers of both these organiza- 
tions have shown an interest in adult educa- 
tion and library extension, with more empha- 
sis on the former. The fact that the 
Y.M.C.A.’s have state organizations may 
make work with that organization easier. 
On the other hand at least one interesting 
tural library extension project has been 
carried on by a county Y.W.C.A. which 
indicates that this group may be a valuable 
ally. 
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Let Your Readers Know 

C Laupine Macpona .p, nationally 
known for her radio programs entitled, 
“The Woman’s Radio Review,” will dis- 
cuss “What Americans Are Reading” Fri- 
day afternoon, December 4 from 4:30 to 
4:45, eastern standard time, over WEAF 
and a National Broadcasting Company 
network. Miss Macdonald, whose pro- 
gram is listed under, “Claudine Macdon- 
ald Says,” will base her talk on reports 
from public libraries in thirty-one cities of 
more than 200,000 population. We hope 
a few librarians in the middle west will 
receive their Bulletin in time to post this 
notice for the benefit of their patrons. 


OFIVII, 


New Deal Publications 

Orricers of the various New Deal 
agencies have been urged by the A. L. A. 
to provide libraries with copies of their 
publications. That other national asso- 
ciations are aware of the need for this 
provision is indicated in a_ resolution 
just received from the Southern Economic 
Association in which hope is expressed 
that New Deal publications, mimeographed 
or printed, may be made available to 
institutions of higher learning in the 


south. Pn 


Library Leaflets Announced 
Tue three inexpensive library leaf- 
lets—SOS in the library, Time savers: the 
periodical indexes, and So this is the 
catalog/—sponsored by the A. L. A. junior 
members and printed by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, are almost ready. Look 
for our exhibit at the midwinter meeting 
and for full description see the January 
Bulletin. 
Epwarp B. STANFORD 
For the Junior Members 
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Toledo Looks Ahead 


HEN Toledo librarians retire, 
it will be their good fortune to receive 
twice as large an annuity as could be pro- 
vided by their individual contributions 
alone. The Toledo Public Library re- 
cently joined its staff in taking advantage 
of the present low rates and generous return 
offered by the A. L. A. Retirement Plan on 
a contributory basis. 

Carl Vitz, the librarian at Toledo, 
summarizes below the steps entailed in 
this joint project, which resulted in pro- 
visions for insurance as well as for annui- 
ties. 





The Toledo Public Library Annuity 
Plan was established by working through 
four channels: the library board, the staff, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Work with the board began in March, 
1930, when the librarian first recom- 
mended an annuity plan for the staff with 
contributory and past service features, 
modeled upon that adopted shortly before 
in Cleveland, and conforming to a state 
enabling act passed in 1927. This plan 
was approved by the board the following 
October. Its adoption was postponed for 
some months, however, when a drastic 
budget cut made it imperative to await a 
more favorable time. The opportunity 
came in 1936 with an increased budget. 

At the December, 1935, meeting of the 
board, it was voted to consider again an 
annuity plan as one way of giving the 
staff a share in the budget increase, and 


the librarian was asked to discover staff 
sentiment. A meeting with the entire li- 
brary staff, January 24, 1936, began the 
librarian’s campaign with the staff. The 
plan first considered provided for: 

1. An annuity beginning normally at age 
sixty-five based on future service in the li- 
brary, contributed to by both library and em- 
ployee, and on past service purchased wholly 
by the library 

2. Life insurance to the amount of $1,000, 
employee and library both contributing 

3. Accidental death and dismemberment 
benefits, also $1,000, entirely at cost of staff 
member 

4. Sickness and accident benefit payments 
of $10 a week, at cost of employees 


This plan was presented to the staff, 
questions were answered and recorded for 
further study, and the staff was requested 
to give serious thought to the matter so 
as to be prepared for a referendum vote, 
each item to be voted on separately. 

Staff members were given a five-page 
leaflet of information compiled by the li- 
brarian from questions asked and antici- 
pated concerning eligibility, payment, 
value, benefits, and other details. Upon 
tabulating preliminary non-binding votes, 
it was found that more than 75 per cent 
of the staff desired only the annuity and 
life insurance features. "The board then 
proceeded with financial and legal details. 
The necessary resolution for the establish- 
ment of an annuity plan was drafted and 
exact costs were secured. The A. L. A. 
Retirement Plan was the one chosen, be- 
cause its rates are substantially lower than 
are available under any other form of 
group contract, and because it is adapted 
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TOLEDO LOOKS AHEAD 999 


to librarians’ needs, being designed espe- 
cially for our profession. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany gave valued help in working out the 
final plan, explaining it to staff members, 
and working with the library in its instal- 
lation. The librarian received help as 
well from A. L. A. Headquarters, and 
printed copies of the A. L. A. plan were 
distributed to the staff. 


RECOGNIZES PAsT SERVICE 


The plan adopted is the A. L. A. plan 
with the library contributing to the cost. 
In addition, it provides for recognizing 
past service, the board assuming the 
entire cost of providing for an annuity 
equal to one per cent of total past salary 
earned. 

Staff members’ contributions, approx- 
imately 5 per cent of salary, are deducted 
monthly from their salary checks, as 
authorized in writing when application for 
insurance was made. One check, includ- 
ing all of these deductions, is sent to the 
insurance company. ‘The library’s con- 
tribution, amounting to about 4 per cent of 
each staff member’s salary, is sent at the 
same time. Payments for life insurance 
are handled in a similar way. The cost of 
the annuity purchased by the library for 
past service is being distributed over a 
period of some seventeen to twenty years, 
payments being made on an annual basis. 

Inasmuch as the A. L. A. plan makes 
no provision for staff members who have 
reached the age of sixty-five, the board 
adopted a special plan in their interest. 
This plan varies as follows: That the an- 
nuity may be built up more rapidly, the 
staff member’s contribution is twice the 
amount under the regular plan. Pay- 
ments, both by the employee and the li- 
brary, are made, not to the Metropolitan 





Life Insurance Company but into a spe- 
cial annuity retirement reserve to be 
used for the purchase by the library of an- 
nuity retirement benefits at the time of re- 
tirement. 

Staff members less than sixty-five at the 
time of the adoption of the plan may, on 
approval of the board, continue in library 
service after age sixty-five. This permis- 
sion is in the interest, primarily, of present 
older members of the staff, to permit the 
building up of a larger annuity, but certain 
requirements, too long for a clear state- 
ment in this brief article, were set. The 
Toledo Public Library will be glad to send 
these to anyone interested. The library 
has prepared a scrapbook of forms and 
procedures used, which it will likewise be 
glad to lend. 

Lae | 


State Library Plans 


Some thirty state library plans, al- 
ready adopted, have been mimeographed at 
headquarters. With the stencils already 
cut, it is possible to offer a set of the plans 
—about 200 pages, punched, fastened to- 
gether, and placed in a loose leaf folder— 
for $1.50. Some plans are brief, simple 
statements of objectives; others go into 
geographic and economic backgrounds, and 
give rather extensive reports of conditions. 

If you wish to order a set, you are 
asked to notify the Publishing Depart- 
ment, A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, by December 
15. Delivery will be made in January. 


FF, 


School of Medicine, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, offers a num- 
ber of copies of Jones, Joseph, Medical and 
surgical memoirs, vol. 2, Fevers ; vol. 3, pts. 
1-2, Contagious and infectious diseases. 
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Action Being Furthered by Grants 


LMOST $100,000 in grants will 
be administered by the American Library 
Association in 1936-37. 

In September Rudolph H. Gijelsness, 
chairman of the Committee on A. L. A. 
Catalog Code Revision, reported briefly on 
the use to be made by his committee of 
$15,000 provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


New Union List 


A union list of serials currently re- 
ceived in southern libraries—edited by 
Alma S. Skaggs—is the first published re- 
sult of the survey being carried on by the 
A. L. A. Committee on Resources of 
Southern Libraries, Robert B. Downs, 
chairman. 

This publication lists 7,728 serial titles 
currently received in seventy-eight of the 
principal college, university, state, public, 
and special libraries in the survey area. 
Orders may be sent to Mr. Downs, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill. The list is in mimeographed form, 
bound in cloth, and costs $2.50. 

Mr. Downs writes regarding the gen- 
eral survey in which his committee is en- 
gaged: 


Scope OF SOUTHERN SURVEY 


“The General Education Board grant 
of $5,000 to the Committee on Re- 
sources of Southern Libraries is being used 
for a general survey of all available col- 
lections for research in the south. Thir- 
teen states are included, from Virginia to 
Texas. The investigation is being made 


by a group of about a dozen librarians of 
the larger university, state, and public li- 
braries of the south who are attempting 
a systematic description and evaluation of 
the resources of libraries of the region in 
all fields of knowledge. The survey is not 
limited to so-called ‘special collections’ 
but includes every type of institution con- 
taining research materials: college and 
university libraries, state libraries, larger 
public libraries, state and local archives, 
law, medical, historical, and other special 
libraries. 

“In planning the survey it was decided 
that the desired results could not be 
achieved by correspondence or a question- 
naire. Interpretations placed on a ques- 
tionnaire vary too widely, and compilation 
of the information wanted would require 
more time and effort than many librarians 
would be able or willing to give. The 
method finally adopted has been to have 
experienced librarians make personal visits 
of investigation to study the collections at 
first hand. ‘These field workers consult 
whenever necessary with authorities in 
special fields. 

“In order to insure uniformity in data 
collected by the various investigators, a 
comprehensive guide has been drawn up, 
giving in detail the facts noted in each 
field. The guide has been compiled on the 
basis of suggestions from many librarians 
and experts in special subjects. 

“The practical uses of the survey now 
under way are numerous. It will locate 
and describe little known collections of 
value to research workers; furnish a basis 
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ACTION BEING FURTHERED BY GRANTS 1001 


for closer codperation among libraries in 
dividing fields of collecting and for inter- 
library loans; provide a basis for regional 
union catalogs and wider contributions to 
the national Union Catalog at the Library 
of Congress; and bring out particular 
weaknesses in libraries of the southern 
area to guide librarians in building up these 
weak spots. 

“According to Bowker’s American li- 
brary directory for 1935 there are approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 volumes in this region 
in libraries with research collections. In 
addition there are some notable collections 
of archives and manuscripts. Most of the 
available material, however, is widely scat- 
tered and the survey now under way will 
render an important service in locating 
and describing obscure collections not 
easily accessible to research workers. 

“Upon completion, it is expected that 
the results of the study will be published.” 


GRANTS TO Boarp oF EDUCATION 


Margaret Vinton, assistant to the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, reports: 

“The Carnegie Corporation has appro- 
priated the sum of $13,000 to the A. L. A. 
for the use of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship ; $3,000 for continuation of 
special activities of the board and $10,000 
for support of investigations in education 
for librarianship. 

“The board has spent a part of the 
$3,000 for a brief study of courses of less 
than a half year in length for teacher- 
librarians, made by Helen D. Waller, 
former high school librarian of Scarsdale, 
New York. 

“Preliminary to the launching of any 
special study out of the $10,000, Anita 
Hostetter, secretary of the board, de- 
voted most of the summer to an explora- 
tory investigation of experiments and 





studies completed or under way in educa- 
tion for librarianship. 

“The General Education Board made a 
grant of $19,000 to the A. L. A. to be ad- 
ministered by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship for a three-summer program 
of training Negro teacher-librarians at 
four selected institutions: Fisk University, 
Hampton Institute, Atlanta University, 
and Prairie View State College, Texas. 
Enrollment in each agency in the sum- 
mer of 1936 was limited to twenty-five 
teacher-librarians in positions—or under 
appointment—and recommended by their 
respective state agents of Negro educa- 
tion. 

“The grant provided for the remission 
of student fees by each of the training 
agencies and payment to each student of 
one cent per mile on travel expenses within 
a radius of approximately three hundred 
miles. A geographic allotment of students 
was made to the training agencies with a 
view to equalizing the travel expenses. 
The Board of Education for Librarianship 
paid the expenses of two persons to a pre- 
liminary conference of instructors at 
Hampton Institute as a part of its contri- 
bution to the program.” 


$30,000 FROM ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION 


One of the most generous grants has 
been provided by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to equalize the variation in foreign 
exchange in connection with the purchase 
by American libraries of the Catalogue 
général of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

A recent grant of $650 was provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation to assist in pub- 
lication of David Spence Hill’s Libraries 
of Washington, prepared for the American 
Council on Education and published by the 
American Library Association. 
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Midwinter 


EGISLATIVE programs which are 
growing out of state library planning will 
be discussed at an open meeting of the Li- 
brary Extension Board to be held in con- 
nection with the Midwinter Conference, 
December 28 to 30, at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago. 

What the A. L. A. can and should do 
to raise the general salary level among 
librarians, and problems of local library 
support, are among pressing current issues 
to be considered by the Council. The 
A. L. A.’s experience with Congress, in 
connection with the establishment of the 
federal library agency, and the present 
status of federal relations, are likewise 
scheduled for discussion. Results of a 
study of racial discrimination at Associa- 
tion conferences, will be presented by Carl 
B. Roden, Chicago Public Library, chair- 
man, as one of several committee reports 
to the Council. 


RAILROAD RATES 


No reduced convention fares have been 
authorized by the railroads for the Mid- 
winter Conference, because of the general 
reduction in passenger rates. Many of the 
railroads have discontinued the practice of 
granting reduced fares for conventions of 
any character whatsoever. The revised 
arrangement eliminates the necessity of ob- 
taining certificates, as has been customary 
at the Midwinter Conference. 


Hore.s 


Headquarters for the Midwinter Con- 
ference will be at the Drake Hotel on 
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Conference 


North Michigan Avenue at Walton Place, 
The Drake is about one mile north of the 
Chicago Public Library and the John 
Crerar Library, about one-half mile east of 
the Newberry Library, and about one-half 
mile north of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Headquarters. Meetings will be 
held in the Drake Hotel, unless otherwise 
indicated. Immediate reservation of rooms 
is urged. 

Rates at the Drake single rooms 
with bath, $3 and up; double rooms with 
bath, $5 and up. 

The Allerton Hotel, 701 North Michi- 
gan Avenue (six short blocks from the 
Drake), offers single rooms from $1.50 to 
$2; double rooms for $2.50 to $4. 

The Knickerbocker Hotel, 163 East 
Walton Place (opposite the Drake), has 
single rooms with bath at $3 up, and dou- 
ble rooms with bath at $5 and up. 

The Lake Shore Athletic Club, 850 
Lake Shore Drive (about four blocks from 
the Drake), offers, to men only, single 
rooms at $3.50 and up, and double rooms 
at $6 and up. 

The Maryland Hotel, 900 Rush Street 
(about a block from the Drake), has single 
rooms with bath for $2 and $2.50, and 
double rooms with bath, $3.50 and up. 

The Medinah Club, 505 North Michi- 
gan Avenue (about one-half mile south of 
the Drake and nearly opposite A. L. A. 
Headquarters), has single rooms with bath 
for $2.50 to $3; double rooms with bath 
at $4.50 and up. 

The Hotel Pearson, 190 East Pearson 
Street (three short blocks from the Drake), 
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TENTATIVE MIDWINTER PROGRAM 


has single rooms with bath from $3 up, and 
double rooms with bath at $5 and up. 

A registration desk will be maintained 
at the Drake Hotel by the American Li- 
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brary Association Headquarters staff. All 
persons attending the meetings are re- 
quested to register there immediately upon 
arrival. 


OD * Ke 


Tentative Midwinter Program 


COUNCIL 

(Meetings open to all A. L. A. members) 

TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 
AND 30, 10:00 A.M. 

Committee on Racial Discrimination—Carl 
B. Roden, Public Library, Chicago, chair- 
man 

Salaries, Staff, and Service—Paul North 
Rice, New York University Libraries, 
New York City, chairman 

Discussion 

Problems of Local Support 

State Aid Proposals—Louis R. Wilson, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, chairman, Library Extension 
Board 

Federal Relations—Discussion of A. L. A. 
Experience with Congress, and the Present 
Status of Federal Relations 

Constitution and By-Laws Committee—J. 
Periam Danton, Temple University Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, chairman 


ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Harold F. Brigham, Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Kentucky 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 
Open meeting 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
LIBRARIANS AND LIBRARIANS 
OF TEACHERS ROOMS 
Chairman, Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Board 

of Education Library, Chicago 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon round table, Vassar House 
Topics: A Plan for Curriculum Exchange; 
Exchange of Ideas on Publicity 





COLLEGE LIBRARIANS OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 
Chairman, Joseph B. Rounds, Oberlin Col- 
lege Library, Oberlin, Ohio 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Reorganization of the College and Refer- 
ence Section of the A. L. A—Charles H. 
Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames 
A Discussion of the Report on Standards 
for the Libraries of the North Central 
Association—Sister Cecil, Library School, 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 


COLLEGE LIBRARY ADVISORY 
BOARD 
Chairman, B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 12:15 P.M. 
Open meeting 
Discussion of the Board’s Work 
Discussion of Staff Manuals—Blanche 
Prichard McCrum, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia, leader 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Ruth T. Manlove, Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Missouri 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:30 A.M. 
Breakfast 
Aims and Organization of the JMRT—An 
Informal Conversation—Charles E. But- 
ler, A. L. A. Headquarters, and Richard 
H. Hart, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 


timore, Maryland 


8:00 P.M. 
See “Reading with a Purpose for JMRT,” 


page 990, for discussion topics. Younger 
librarians who cannot attend the meeting 
are urged to send suggestions and ideas 
to the chairman or to the secretary, Gil- 
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bert Cam of the New York Public Li- 


brary. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Chairman, Louis R. Wilson, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 10:00 A.M. 


Open meeting, especially for state library 
planning and legislative committees, officers 
of state library associations, and state li- 
brary extension workers 

Topic: Legislative programs growing out of 
state library planning 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 


Chairman, M. Llewellyn Raney, University 
of Chicago Libraries 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1:00 P.M. 


The Committee on Photographic Reproduc- 
tion of Library Materials is arranging to 
demonstrate this medium, with special 
reference to the smaller libraries. Codp- 
erating with the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, there will be shown on the screen 
(a) one of the latter’s films and (b) a 
series illustrating microphotograpic equip- 
ment, accompanied by exposition, and fol- 
lowed by examination of the apparatus 
itself. The meeting of University and 
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Reference Librarians will follow, at 2:30, 
in the same room. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACHERS 
COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Margie M. Helm, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College Library 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M, 


Some Experiments in Recreational Reading 
—Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

Rental Collections in Several Teachers Col- 
lege Libraries—Carroll Preston Baber, 
State Teachers College Library, Emporia, 
Kansas 

Informal discussion of the report of the 
Joint Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and the A. L. A,, 
How shall we educate teachers and li- 
brarians for library service in the school? 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
President, Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint Ref- 

erence Library, Chicago 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner meeting at the College Club 
John R. Russell, National Archives, Wash- 


ington, D.C., will speak on the National 
Archives 


Tentative Schedule of Meetings 


Room assignments will be given in the official program. 





Morning 10:00-12:00 


Afternoon 2:30-5:00 


Evening 8:00 








Monday Junior Members breakfast,|Microphotography meeting and ex-|Annuities and Pensions 
December 28} 8:30 hibit, 1:00 Committee (open meet- 
ing) 
Library Extension Board,|/Trustees Section: Executive Com- ; 
open meeting on state leg-| mittee meeting Junior Members Round 
islative programs Table 


University and Reference Librarians, ; 
to follow Microphotography meet-|Trustees Section 
ing, in same room 











December 30 














Tuesday Council Board of Education Librarians and FREE PERIOD 
December 29 Librarians of Teachers Rooms, ; . ’ . 
luncheon, 12:30 Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, Illinois Chapter, 
College Librarians of the Middle] dinner, 6:30 
West 
College Library Advisory Board, 
luncheon, 12:15 
Wednesday Council 


Normal School and Teachers College 
Librarians 
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TENTATIVE MIDWINTER PROGRAM 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
Chairman, Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the section 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 


Topic: Trustees and State Legislative Pro- 
grams for Libraries 


UNIVERSITY AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIANS 


Chairman, Arnold H. Trotier, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 


The Undergraduate College Student in the 
Library—Harris F. Fletcher, associate 
dean, College of Liberal Arts and Science, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

The Care and Cataloging of Micro-Films in 
Libraries—Keyes D. Metcalf, New York 
Public Library 

The Analysis of Cataloging Costs—Robert 
A. Miller, University of Nebraska Li- 
brary, Lincoln 

Retrospective References—F rank K. Walter, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis 

FF. 


New Children’s Books 


Exuisits of new children’s books 
are again being assembled through the co- 
operation of the Book Production Com- 
mittee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children and about twenty publish- 
ers. 

Library commissions in eight states— 
Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Vermont, and 
Virginia—have already asked for the ex- 
hibits, according to Bertha L. Gunterman, 
the committee’s chairman. 

The books which a library commission 
chooses for its exhibits are donated out- 
right by the publishers and are the prop- 
erty of the commission when they have 
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made the rounds in that state. If books 
are kept for the commission library and 
not included in an exhibit, the publisher 
is to be reimbursed by the commission; 
other books, not used at all, are to be 
returned at once to their publishers. 

Commission secretaries interested in the 
exhibits may communicate with Miss 
Gunterman, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

OF 


British Working on Code 


A committee oF British librarians, 
of which Mr. H. W. Acomb, University 
Library, Durham, England, is honorary 
secretary, met this fall to discuss the 
revision of the A. L. A. catalog code now 
under way. 

James D. Stewart, chairman of the Brit- 
ish committee, who has been visiting in this 
country, conferred recently with Rudolph 
Gjelsness, who heads the A. L. A. com- 


mittee. Mr. Gjelsness writes: 


We emphasized naturally the present dif- 
ferences in the codes of the two associations 
and discussed possible ways of bringing 
about agreement. 

Since our committee has a grant and is 
under some pressure to complete the work, 
it seemed wiser that we assemble our ma- 
terials and reach tentative conclusions before 
submitting anything to the British committee. 
Any other method would entail extensive 
correspondence and loss of time. We shall 
keep that committee informed of our prog- 
ress and submit tentative rules as they are 
completed. 

In turn Mr. Stewart assured me that his 
committee would let us have any material it 
has collected which might have a bearing on 
our work. To a certain extent the British 
committee will have subcommittees corre- 
sponding to ours and prepared to codperate 
with ours. 


Publication of the revised code is ex- 
pected in 1938. 
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NEWS 


DROID KOK 


The Federal Library Agency 


Crvit service examinations for the 
new Library Service Division of the United 
States Office of Education are expected to 
be announced as soon as the overworked 
Civil Service Commission can act on spe- 
cifications. Before going to the Civil 
Service Commission, the specifications had 
to be approved by the Interior Depart- 
ment’s classification office. These proc- 
esses are responsible for the time it is 
requiring to set up the division, according 
to a recent letter from Commissioner 
Studebaker, with whom the A. L. A. is 


in close touch. 


College Film Popular 


F ound in a book was shown at our 
general high school assembly to over 1,200 
students. We feel that it has been very 
worth while to have had such an aid, 
showing ways to use a library in a fashion 
that will not easily be forgotten.” 

This word of appreciation from a high 
school librarian in Ohio is matched by a 
comment from a university librarian in the 
west who writes that the college library 
film was shown to five classes in freshman 
English on that campus and that interest 
was marked. “There should be a series of 
films covering many problems in the use of 
a library,” is this librarian’s conclusion. 

There have been letters from other high 
school and college librarians which con- 


firm these reports that the new two-reel, 
16 mm. library film is a successful way to 
introduce students to library materials and 
reference tools. Produced last spring by 
the library administration class at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, the three 
copies purchased by the A. L. A. have been 
in constant circulation during the past 
months. Requests are filled in the order 
in which they are received. ‘Those who 
the film should name 
more than one time when it would be con- 
venient if possible. The 
$4 plus transportation. 
Applications should be sent to the Pub- 
licity Department, A. L. A. Headquarters, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


wish to borrow 


to use it, 
rental fee is 


Three Useful Aids 
T He Board on the Library and Adult 


Education offers three mimeographed 
bibliographies (not regular A. L. A. pub- 
lications) intended to help librarians who 
want reports of suggestive, practical ex- 
perience in adult education fields: 


Adult education in the library’s “era of 
deeper usefulness” by Mrs. Byrl J. Kellogg. 
(Reprinted from New York Libraries, May, 
1936) 7p. annotated. Postage 3 cents. 

Discussion groups, forums, and libraries; 
references to some interesting experiments. 
A brief list of a dozen selected annotated 
references. Free. 

Pamphlets and citizen education; some 
references to help the librarian. Seven 
selected articles. Free. 
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From the Special Membership 
Bag 


GraTEFUL acknowledgment is made 
of the following new special memberships 
and renewals, since the last list published 
in the July, 1936, Bulletin: 


A. L. A. Section for Library Work with 
Children; New England School Library As- 
sociation. 

California. Los Angeles Public Library; 
Oakland Free Library; School Library As- 
sociation of California. 

Canada, British Columbia Public Library 
Commission; Book Publishers’ Section, Tor- 
onto Board of Trade; Saskatoon (Sask.) 
Public Library; Vancouver (B.C.) Public 
Library. 

Colorado. Denver Public Library; Den- 
ver Public Library Staff Association. 

Connecticut. Alice E. Kingsbury, Water- 
bury; Elizabeth T. Williams, Hartford. 

District of Columbia. Right Reverend 
Joseph Corrigan; Division of Library Sci- 
ence, George Washington University. 

Illinois. Chicago: Thomas E. Donnelley; 
Albert W. Harris; Lloyd F. Neely. 

Indiana. L. L. Dickerson, Indianapolis; 
East Chicago and Hammond Public Li- 
braries and Staffs; Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary Staff. 


Iowa. lowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 
Kansas. Kansas Library Association. 


Kentucky. Kentucky Library Association. 

Louisiana. New Orleans Public Library. 

Maine. Bangor Public Library. 

Maryland. Gilbert Grosvenor, Bethesda; 
Maryland Library Association; Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. Boston: Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society; D. C. Heath and 
Company; Houghton Mifflin Company; 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Company; L. C. 
Page and Company. Beverly Public Library; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Cambridge. 


Minnesota. Minneapolis School Librari- 
ans’ Club. 
Missouri. George O. Carpenter, St. 
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Louis; University of Missouri Library, Co- 


lumbia; Roach-Fowler Company, Kansas 
City. 


Nebraska. Nebraska Library Associa- 
tion. 
New Jersey. New Jersey College for 


Women Library School; Passaic Public Li- 
brary. 

New York. New York City: The Abing- 
don Press; Book of the Month Club, Inc.; 
Junior Literary Guild; Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc.; Longmans, Green and Company; 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, Inc.; 
Random House, Inc.; John M. Schiff; Percy 
Selden Straus. Association of Columbia 
School of Library Service and Its Predeces- 
sors; Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
Garden City; Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great 
Neck, Long Island; The Frontier Press 
Company, Buffalo; Gaylord Bros., Inc., 
Syracuse; Utica Public Library. 

Ohio. Ohio Wesleyan University Li- 
brary, Delaware. 

Pennsylvania. Temple 
brary, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island. Rhode Island Library As- 


sociation. 


University Li- 


Texas. Dallas Library Club; El Paso 
Public Library. 
Virginia. Arthur Bowie Chrisman, White 


Post; Florence Rising Curtis, Hampton. 
Washington. Seattle Public Library; El- 
len Garfield Smith, Walla Walla. 
Wisconsin. Whitman Publishing Com- 
pany, Racine. 


The Green Slip 


GreEN SLIPS inclosed in all copies of 
this issue of the Bulletin are reminders 
that 1937 membership dues are now pay- 
able. They are not bills sent to delinquent 
members. If your dues have been paid, 
ignore the green slip; if not, please use it 
promptly and so help to reduce the cost of 
sending statements. Regular personal 
memberships payable January I, 1937, are 
either $3 or $5; institutional memberships 
are $5. 
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INCREASED USE OF 31 PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CITIES OF MORE 
THAN 200,000 POPULATION, 1930-35 
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Readers using public libraries in America’s largest cities have increased their borrow- 
ing of non-fiction more than 21 per cent during the last five years, according to figures 
compiled by the American Library Association. Their borrowing of fiction, on the 
other hand, has increased less than 1 per cent. 

The total number of books borrowed from these 31 libraries in 1935 was approxi- 
mately 100 million. 

These figures do not show the greatly increased use of books in the library, where 
questions such as “Does kerosene rust steel?” and “Can you help me decode a business 
message ?’’ are answered by hundreds of thousands for patrons in a single city. 

A few libraries have graphed their circulation to show for which classes of literature 
the increased demand has been greatest. Los Angeles, Milwaukee and Evanston, II- 


linois, all find that requests for books on music and art show the greatest percentage of 
increase. 
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Marcus Article Reprinted 


W ute a limited supply lasts, copies 
of William E. Marcus’ article entitled, 
“The Library as a Business, a Trustee’s 
Point of View,” appearing in the September 
Bulletin, may be obtained without charge 
from the Membership Department, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. ‘The article was 
reproduced at the request of an eastern 
librarian whose budget was under con- 
sideration and who wanted copies of 
the article to distribute to interested citi- 
zens. 


Consumer Education 


ConsuMER education will be the 
subject of a forthcoming issue of Leads— 
the publicity bulletin issued occasionally 
at headquarters—if there is sufficiently 
significant material from libraries to re- 
port. 

If your library has experimented in 
drawing patrons’ attention to books and 
pamphlets for consumers, you are invited 
to share your ideas by sending full infor- 
mation to the Publicity Department at 
headquarters immediately. News of your 
exhibits, pamphlet displays, sources of ma- 
terial, radio broadcasts, or any other ef- 
fective approach, will be welcome. 


Equal Treatment for Every 
A. L. A. Member 


T HE RESOLUTION which follows was 
voted at the fall meeting of the New 
Hampshire Library Association: 


Whereas, the librarians of New Hamp- 
shire are opposed to discrimination against 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion whom that organization has welcomed 
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regardless of race or creed, we, the mem. 
bers of the New Hampshire Library Asso. 
ciation, request the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A. to take such action that future 
meetings of the Association shall be go 
planned as to accord equal treatment to 
every member. 

We hereby instruct our secretary to for- 
ward a copy of this request to the Execy- 
tive Board of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and to each chapter of that organiza- 
tion, with the desire that other chapters take 
similar action. 


If You Have Built a New 
Library 


Many requests for plans and pic- 
tures of libraries, to aid in planning new 
buildings, come to the A. L. A. The 
library has a file of pictures, blue prints, 
and drawings of floor plans for lending, 
and the Committee on Library Architec- 
ture and Building Planning is codéperat- 
ing with the staff in an effort to make the 
collection more useful. If you have re- 
cently built a new library or made major 
additions to an old one will you not send 
pictures and plans to the American Library 
Association ? 


List of Fellowships Revised 


A Rrevisep list of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, and loan funds open 
to librarians and prospective librarians is 
available from the Board of Education for 
Librarianship at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The list is divided into two parts, Part 
I, to aid American students in elementary 
or in advanced study of library science; 
Part II, to aid foreign students to study 
library science in the United States. Re- 
quests should indicate the part desired. 
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Codperative Curriculum for 
School Librarians 


To the Editor: 


Colorado State College of Education has 
arranged with the School of Librarianship 
at the University of Denver for a joint cur- 
riculum on the undergraduate level. Stu- 
dents enrolled at Greeley who plan to take 
this program will take the general college 
curriculum which provides for 60 hours of 
orientation courses in the arts, health, 
science, social studies, world literature, world 
history, world geography, and in addition 
should complete at least 24 hours in each of 
two teaching subjects as minors. During the 
junior year a student will complete his work 
in education and psychology, including obser- 
vation and teaching. Work for the major 
in library science will be taken during the 
senior year at the University of Denver 
School of Librarianship. The A.B. degree 
will be conferred by the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education when the student has suc- 
cessfully met the requirements of the first 
three years at Greeley and the fourth year at 
Denver. The diploma for library work will 
be conferred in the usual way at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

This is the undergraduate aspect of this 
codperative curriculum. There is in addition 
a graduate aspect. The library of Colorado 
State College of Education is selecting as 
graduate internes persons trained as school 
librarians and interested in supplementing 
this training from the educational and psy- 
chological points of view. We have available 
two such internships during the regular 
school year and two additional during the 
summer. The latter would complete all of 
their work in summer terms and are designed 
to attract school librarians in the field. The 
stipend is $50 a month for half-time work, 
20 hours a week. The load of graduate work 
is reduced to three-fourths, which means the 
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student must spend four quarters in getting 
his master’s degree. 

The graduate course work is closely re- 
lated to the activities and problems of school 
librarians, and a thesis problem for each 
student is selected in relation to the field. 

Persons interested in this codperative ar- 
rangement for school librarians are invited 
to communicate with the writer. 

Earte U. Rucc 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley 


Use Anagrams for Posters 
To the Editor: 


I have a suggestion for posters that may be 
of value to others. Kolorcut letters were not 
available in St. Louis, so I experimented 
with a ten-cent box of cardboard anagrams 
and found them quite effective. The letters 
are black, printed on white squares 1” x 3”. 
These squares can be mounted on poster 
paper in various arrangements: close to- 
gether to form a white line, or spaced on a 
slanting line. 

Frances P. TANNER, Assistant 
Public Library 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


InN 
Paying Trustees’ Expenses 


Inquiries are being received at A. L. A. 
Headquarters in regard to the practice of 
using library funds to pay the expenses of 
trustees to state and national meetings. Will 
libraries which have adopted a definite policy 
in this matter please report it to A. L. A. 
Headquarters so that the information can 
be made available to those who are inter- 
ested? 

La \ 


A Handbook for College Students 


An attractive ‘and readable handbook, pre- 
pared this fall to help Williams College stu- 
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dents use their library for study and for 
recreational reading, was recently received 
at headquarters. This graphic guide book is, 
in the main, the work of Edward B. Stan- 
ford, now senior assistant in the Williams 
library, formerly editorial assistant at 


A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Libraries Asked To Codperate 
The Library Advisory Service for CCC 


Camps, 2nd Corps Area, a demonstration 
sponsored by the American Association for 
Adult Education, Jed H. Taylor, librarian, 
is asking the codperation of public libraries 
in the area in a scheme to make it easy for 
men leaving camp to follow up vocational, 
educational or hobby interests developed in 
camp through reading library books. Mr. 
Taylor’s office sends to the library of the 
town to which a reader returns a factual 
record of his interests, educational attain- 
ment, etc., signed by the camp educational 
adviser. A letter of introduction to a par- 
ticular library staff member is given at the 
same time. The library is asked to register 
the man as a borrower, to give him personal 
advice in the selection of his books, and to 
acquaint him with local classes and oppor- 
tunities where he can pursue his educa- 
tional or vocational bents. As a check up, 
the library returns a form post card after it 
has rendered any of these services. 

Mr. Taylor’s office also aids the libraries 
in giving up-to-date information on material 
pertaining to subjects taught in the camps. 


Reaching the Legislative Ear 


Lobbying for social legislation, by William 
Kirk, deals with the wealth of experience in 
lobbying for social legislation accumulated by 
social workers, until now mainly unanalyzed 
and unrecorded. Its information is equally 
useful to library workers competing for the 
legislative ear. 

The first requisite of the new type lobbyist 
—more and more frequently seen around the 
marble corridors of the state house—is that 
he should be equipped with sound technical 
information, Mr. Kirk says. “He represents 
groups of citizens organized to support legis- 
lation which they believe will bring about bet- 
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ter social conditions for the greatest number 
of persons.” 

The nature of lobbying, methods, lobbying 
during the session, and organized support for 
legislation are among topics discussed in this 
22-page mimeographed pamphlet which in- 
cludes a bibliography. The cost is 50 cents, 
Address the Social Work Publicity Council, 
130 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 


Using the Microphone 


Social work at the microphone is a short 
cut to the collective experience of social work- 
ers and their technical advisers on the effec- 
tive use of radio. 

A brief statement about each of five broad- 
casting principles starts off this bulletin issued 
recently by the Social Work Publicity Council. 
Seven types of programs are next discussed, 
each illustrated by excerpts from actual 
broadcasts which have made their mark. A 
reading list is included. In mimeographed 
form, with printed cover, this 17-page bulle- 
tin may be purchased from the Social Work 
Publicity Council, 130 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City, for 40 cents. 


*“Recent Children’s Books” 


Thirty outstanding titles of 1936, with 
special emphasis on early fall books, are an- 
notated in the new edition of Recent chil- 
dren’s books, just off the press. Compiled 
each year by Jessie Gay Van Cleve, chil- 
dren’s specialist at headquarters, this list 
may be ordered from the A. L. A., 100 
copies, $1; 500, $3; 1,000, $5. 


Higher Price Necessary 


Because of the small edition in which a 
special item like Guide to bibliographies of 
theses is issued, it was found on completing 
the book that it would have to be priced at 
$1 instead of 85 cents as previously an- 
nounced. 

La | 


University of Illinois Library, Phineas L. 
Windsor, director, wants: odd numbers in 
vols. 6 to 18 inclusive of Parasitology, Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
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(a) Side view. 
(b) Front view 


(c) 


PAMPHLET RAcK aT Hitp REGIONAL BRANCH 


(c) False bottom used to diminish depth of shelves when small pamphlets are dis- 


played. 


Note: If ply wood is used it should be screwed rather than nailed. 





Another Display Rack 

A rack for displaying pamphlets, is- 
sued by the Public Affairs Committee, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C., 
may be borrowed without charge by any 
public librarian writing to the committee. 
Francis P. Miller, secretary of the com- 
mittee, writes: 


We have received an order from the 





Cleveland library for 250 pamphlets, and a 
day or two ago the Little Rock library 
asked for two display racks in order to put 
Public Affairs pamphlets on sale in public 
libraries there. This morning a request came 
from Chattanooga, for four racks to be used 
during the day in municipal libraries and at 
public forums in the evening. 


Des Moines has been selling Public Af- 


fairs and other pamphlets for a year. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Balance Sheet 


As at August 91, 1970 


Assets 
Endowment Funds: 
Cash in Savings Account....... 
Investments—at Cost: 
United States Government Securities... . .$ 82,526.86 
State and Municipal Bonds................. . 447 ,469 .52 
Public Utility Bonds........ 498 ,490.22 
Railroad Bonds........... 600 , 403 . 83 
Industrial Bonds........ er 264,218.00 
Foreign Government Bonds... .. 48 ,470.00 
First Mortgage Real Estate Notes 159,771.80 
Real Estate (acquired through foreclosure) . 7 49 ,305 .07 
ey EY TURIOTIED, . 8 nw ccc cc ccc ccs ccscccecebbceccousaece 
Accrued Interest Purchased................. 
a Grae Sin etre -bra 6:6 wr: aid eee A EO aS ER RAO aks ORS ask 
General and Special Funds: 
Ee a ee ee ee ee ene ae $ 37 ,407 .96 
Coeb om Mand. .......... 300.00 
Municipal Warrants . ES aN 6s PONTE Nw so ok's-cus 1,038.79 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 304.63 
Advances to Staff Members and Institutions'. 5,970.50 
BEPORIOEY GE TMEMINNE oo cic ccc cc cccccccece 2,129.67 
Re tra a ak Valk ees ie Sa pie G6 as SOK CCE RRAURS Ea AAR i. a 
Liabilities 


Endowment Funds—Capital: 
Carnegie Fund 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund... 
General Endowment Fund.............. 
James L. Whitney Fund... 

Oberly Memorial Fund 


Total Endowment Fund Capital. 


General and Special Funds: 


Annuity Prepayments (Accommodation Accounts) 


Accounts Payable 
Capital Account..... 


5 


1 Institutions for “Instruction of Negro Teacher-Librarians.”’ 


$ 106,240.28 
2 ,024,577.17 
55,846.01 
2,023.66 





234.00 
74.70 
46 ,842 .85 


$ 36,947.75 


2,150,655 .30 
1,530.73 
613.34 


- 2,189,747.12 


47,151.55 
$2 , 236 ,898.67 


. 2,189,747.12 


47,151.55 


. .$2 ,236 898.67 


Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 
September I, 1935 to August 31, 1930 


Budget 
Education for Librarianship... . 
Headquarters Library 
OEE eae 
Public Library Division. ... ar 
Regional Field Work in the South. . 
School and Children’s Library Division 
ee tere Sal ee Pagans ove 4 'e.6 bch 
Contingent. . 
Contingent (transfer) 


Books for the Blind 
Building Fund 


hein tein $ 

















Balance Balance 

September 1, August 31, 
1935 Income Disbursements 1936 

soeee $ 627.05 $ 15,938.65 $ 16,159.82 $ 405.88 
‘ 31.89 9,285.78 9,351.58 33.91* 
161.69 9 867.18 10,159.24 130.378 

84.20 27,188.63 27 ,391.26 118.43 

5,639.35 5,382.08 10,555.98 465.45 

am adatinia 6,889.39 6,491.04 398.35 
34.68* 4,584.74 4,585.59 35.53* 

5,162.28 3,949.03 6,704.47 1,127.84 

ee Te > ee ee ee ee 
$11,671.78 $§ 81,806.48 $ 91,398.98 $ 2,079.28 
52.00* $ 31,811.01 $ 30,467.95 $ 1,291.06 

2,653.43 68 , 522.33 59 243.45 3,071.31 
poss bacckeen 8 ,861.00* er eee Serer 
2,277.41% "57,318.93 58 ,808.61 3,767 .09 

$ 324.02 $148,791.27 $148,520.01 $ 595.28 
nema $ 160.42 Ee eee iranian etic $ 160.42 
742.28 13.03 755.31 
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NN SOCCEROOS EO CO 7,500.00 4.92 7,495.08 
i COE, 0 06. 5.0sb ins Sasa os 0 os Weak 4,184.06 § 527.63 8,218.82 1,492.87 
Education for Librarianship 
R56, 2 a3 «bse sjninie, ule np RIT 1,467.82 3,000.00 1,918.83 2,548.99 
SEP S ee eer eee 10,000.00 313.80 9,686.20 
Fellowships and Scholarships..................000000. 17,438.27 17,000.00 22,543.25 11,895.02 
International Library Coéperation.................... 201 .90* 209 . 16! & Fae ere 
Instructions for Negro Teacher-Librarians.............. sccsesees 6,333.33 1,394.52 4,938.81 
Survey of Research Materials in Southern Libraries...... ......... Be x 91 1,999.09 
Westchester County ed 9 we ois ao seca pS. Beer rere 3,900.03 7.70 
S.C.N. Bogle Memorial . 754.42 EF | a oe 1,826.52 
ER 640s 64.0% .2's ea ere TS $28 453.10 $ 52,655.25 $ 38,302.34 $42 , 806.01 
CS FEES CEE PE i rere $40,448.90 $283 ,253 .00 $278,221.33 $45 ,480.572 
17.7 — 
’ * Overdraft or transfer. 
1 Deficit written off by endowment income. 
ee income in the hands of trustees of endowment funds, $1,362.28, brings the capital account to 
$46,842.85. 
Income Summary 1935-30, Estimated 1930-37 
5.30 Budget Actual Budget 
0.73 Budget 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
3.34 Booklist 
7.12 Advertising.......... eT ee re Eee ee ee $ 5,200.00 $ 6,239.30 $ 6,300.00 
ESE COREE EE, te FRE , 250.00 3,863.20 4,020.00 
SS ae eee | oe ere ey ee 160.00 234.92 225.00 
Sale of review books..... 5 copie aeons wis eed a 3,580.00 3,694.80 3,700.00 
NN I i en 9-65: «4. oh: acai 8 bi Wp o> canes ee eae ee 14,300.00 15,032.79 15 ,000.00 
0 SE err 6 ee ee Le en ee ee $ 27,490.00 $ 29,065.01 $29 ,245 .00 
1.55 Membership and Conference 
—— i a Ss Diels Sid dia xb ae ae $ 41,000.00 $ 43,338.50 $45 ,000.00 
8.67 SIG hs cide kw 4 sid nw kon 20S Te oe ae OL ea ee 780.00 673.95 700.00 
— Special. bb LEW upc hicks wala oe ele Ce Grae 16 ,000 .00 16,497.50 17,000.00 
Life memberships. Ae Ae reer ee ee, ae ee Bae Rk 550.00 500 .00 
ET ee ios wis Subhas 'e.d Aaaie ane OALIO 240.00 302.96 300 .00 
i i occa skeaccececae 2 870.00 562.42 560.00 
I EEE PEEL ORE PE OTOL. CT 3,000.00 3,950.00 4,500.00 
NS ECS RTT Ee Pe oe 2,000 .00 2,622.00 3,200.00 
rr i NN 6 4 cs cnc ane saaka see ebau.c due 25.00 25.00 25.00 
NN Eten wie! a4 wh, 0as bee oe ba 9 5 KR CEs ht eo e 8b we $ 63,915.00 $ 68,522.33 $71,785.00 
7.12 Publishing 
rn Gruen Sue Wr WINNS gs oo od OU as owe cd esdenesanewe $ 55,332.00 $ 49,924.93 $62,070.00 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment income.................0eceeeeeces en cake ot $ 86,016.02 $85 , 400.00 
cag a ohh wane «are Wild Oe ee a RS Os ee ee 2,959.02 4,800.00 
a $ 84,000.00 § 83,057.02 $80,600.00 
1.55 mumasty enles of extension material... ..............0..0020000 50.00 237 .62 325 .00 
8.67 I SECA cd: s.4.5 w.5.n 0 Rie wane nesannee alee o-6 0 0.008 Oe $ 84,050.00 $ 83,294.64 $80,925.00 
0 Ee ee eee Cee. ne $230 , 787 .00 $230,806.91 $244.025.00 
ne Cas Di ev cwdewbitarewhechdéndess’semeeeeb aaeneeneenen $ 2,674.56 
Available 1936-37 (general activities)................ a ia cnw Garay Rime ate Gan Kerb Sn I $246,699 .56 
2S os Aaa) eee. sa eia ok eee ate e AK as are SRR RO ne $ 42,806.01 
I I <5. 5 5: sGuin ime d nce Reta Mall RAMA are 4S echRin Gabe Ske se kik ck bm ead $289,505 .57 
a Underwriting 
1936-37 
.88 From 
.91* a ak a bal wt iioioa run lett ah Ue piles pec a eles na Mle ia elie ok 6s oer orien $ 293.00 
.37* I ROUND oa no: a 505 da Rye edihnse a. s.batl een eae mae Sika eee .. 9,798.00 
.43* $ 10.091.00 
45 —_—_ 
.35 
.53* To 
.84 ny ilove tn 1 spcmscutom ich whip vious with swipe ali Ue sho sm 9b 1m ses RUD sie aR aa nc oe pe $ 1,021.00 
ae ee eee re ye ee ee pevinebeneinin keiaem 9 .070.00 
.06 
31 
‘09* 
28 
42 
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Bu d. ge ts Disbursements 








Annuities (A.L.A. eenrende a ites $ 567.00 

—— relations. . ‘ . 2,500.00 3,788.39 ........ 

lanning. ‘ enh 2000.00 2,000.08 ...5 

BookList Contingent.................. 3,587.28 1,906.20 2.307.802 

Budget Actual Budget PP ebectscesscxcuane $8,087.28 $6,704.47 $2,874.80 

Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 Cash, spalance August | 31, ee 

Cash balance September 1.. .$ 52.00°$ 52.00° $1,291.06 = $$ 19386....... 1,127.84 
Carnegie Fund............. 4,250.00 3,863.20 4,020.00 F83231 
SS 5,200.00 6,239.30 6,300.00 a 


Sale of Booklist extra copies. 160.00 234.92 225.00 _ 

Sale of review books 3,580.00 3,694.80 3,700.00 * Deduction. 

Subscriptions.............. 14,300.00 15,032.79 15,000.00 1 To provide for annuities on a contributory basis for headquar 
$27,438.00 $29,013.01 $30,536.06 ters staff members over forty-four years of age. To be effective ag of 



































“enema by other budg- May 1, 1937. 
FE RENEE Re 2.746.00 2,746.00 1,021.00 ' me For planning and ae haga pe Menger he 
. Be es ee 0,184.00 $31,759.01 $31.557. ibrary division in the Office of Education and other eme 
-_ 2 331,100.01 31.557 .08 and as they arise, to be available only when released by the pd 
Disbursements dent and secretary. 
Departmental 
yy tes solicitation....$ 1,300.00 $ 1, = 2 $ 1,575.00 
Advertising. .........00:. —!lU—SS CS eae si " y 7 
Advertising the Booklist. . . 5.00 3. 3 25.00 C ATALOG C ODE Rev ISION 
' “SS Sey 65.00 65.00 65.00 
Collection and exchange... 90.00 100.36 100.00 Budget Actual 
Cael ein ite ii red dibtawi wn 155.00 Receipts 1936 1936 
Nae gg 2 erga 450.00 492.57 : oo Carnegie Corporation of New York... $7,500.00 $7,500.00 
ETE TERETE St DALE RD, , 160. 
Printing................. 8,735.00 "5,505.52  4°450.00 REARS RS eee ee eee $7,500.00 $7,500.00 
ame =e, sn ee oe 1,300.00 1,460.00 
aries—regular......... 14,514.00 14,322.67 14,607.00 5 
Salariee—extra........... 75.00 | 45.87 | 50.00 Dichursements 
Sationery and supplies. . 465.00 604.44 600.00 ET ee AE ee ne S. wpenees $ 4.92 
Telephone and telegraph. : 30.00 53.91 55.00 Printing, mimeographing, etc............. 750.00 +.ceel 
SE Abc ..> £3 5 . 250.00 231.23 420.00  Salaries......................008- -- 4,750.00 
Miscellaneous... . . . ae 75.00 145.89 145.06 ar assistance... . se teeeee eo st eeeees 
| Se $24,384.00 $24,620.30 $25,357.06 Travel... < eens meee 
General office.............. 5,800.00 5,838.56 6,200.00 Total. ....cccccccceccsscccccceees $7,500.00 $ 4.92 
Total disbursements. .. .$30.184.00 $30,467.95 $31,557.06 Cash balance August 31, 1936........ 7,495.08 
~~ 8. August 31, $7,500.00 
a Fe ree 1,291.06 a 


$31,759.01 Note—A calendar year budget. 





* Overdraft. 























TT. Co6PERATIVE CATALOGING 
. es . 
Receipts : Budget Actual 
Cash balance September 1, Receipts 1936 8 months 
SNS UkL eee ddtekinds0s $ 754.42 Cash balance January 1, 1936............ $1,881.96 $1,881.96 
i gs a at 1,072.10 General Education Board. ..... ’ .... 4,984.04 3,267.54 
Cash balance August 31, Se Sale of printed catalog cards............. 3,000.00 1,770.35 
i ie $ 1,826.52 ME: ochaaNncnkindercceanbwenesoy $9,866.00 $6,919.85 
BuiLp1nc Funp Disbursements 
Actual ee a eee ee $2,516.00 $1,486.07 
Receipts 1935-36 Services er of om. ca pepo ere - a 
Services (codperating libraries). . . . . i * m . 
a a pena September 1... $ == aa. ee, and svaneue coe os on 
Rete ilatamek make __13.03 a seo ; 
Cash balance August 31, 2 jolden..... 77" 995.00 117.00 
Pctaseesesconsns See RRS EEE Pee ... $9,866.00 $5,426.98 
r Cash balance August 31, 1936........ 1,492.87 
CONTINGENT rR 
Budget Actual Budget —_— 
Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 cei rat sane 
Cash balance September 1..... $5,162.28 $5,162.28 $1,127.84 Note—A calendar year budget. 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund income......... 4,204.00 4,152.84 1,615.00 
nnn ccncneas 424.96 EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
Transfer to International Lib- 
wary Cotparation. ........00 ccccccee SE avoasces Budget Actual Budget 
Interest on warrants.......... ........ . ae Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
$9,366.28 $9,111.31 $3,167.80 Cash balance September 1...$ 627.05 $ 627.05 $ 405.88 
Reserved to underwrite other Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
budgets. .... ...+- 1,279.00* 1,279.00*  293.00* ment Fund income....... 16,120.00 15,938.65 14,859.00 
ee $8,087.28 $7,832.31 $2,874.80 Total 


Lib kiGuhe saeweod $16,747.05 $16,565.70 $15,264.88 














Increase in salary items due chiefly to restoration of salaries (effective May 1, 1937) to the basis in effect before the 
salary cuts of 1932. No salary increases. 
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Disbursements 
mental : 

Depts 65.00$  65.00$ 65.00 
Books and periodicals... .. Ry ag =< 
SER c0002s0s0s00. y . ' 
NE 50. .85 45.00 
ae oe nindanine 200.00 104.00 105.00 
Rent of office............ 548.00 548.00 670.00 

Bie aWalees 7,716.00 7,816.00 8,004.00 
oe $3.21 145.00 

Stationery an supp ies. 150.00 143. . 
— and telegraph. . 20.00 30.34 30.00 
| a Sar 920.00 449.88 920.00 
 . Soe err ee 70.05 65.33 65.88 
EE TET $10,064.05 $ 9,434.80 $10,264.88 

General office.............. 6,683.00 6,725.02 
Total disbursements. . 


. $16,747.05 $16,159.82 $15,264.88 
o wae August 31, 


405.88 
$1,565.70 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
SPECIAL FunpD 
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Disbursements 
Departmental 
United States 
Honorarium............. $ 150.00$ 150.00$ 150.00 
ae telephone, and 
telegraph.............. 25.00 37.15 38.00 
ae ee > 00 19.50 20.00 
aoe uae ae 11.06 12.00 
Sela ellowships 12, 630. 00 15,700.00 8,250.00 
on De EO 2 374.01 375.02 
Scholarships and fellowships 3,750.00 5,750.00 “ 2,850.00 
sola bslohan sa $16,938.27 $22,041.72 $11,695.02 
General office.............. 
Total disbursements. . . 





.$17,438.27 $22,543.25 $11,895.02 
Cash balance August 31 


1936 (United States). ’ 8,471.75 
Cash balance August 31, 
1936 (Canada)....... 3,423.27 





HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 









































Budget Actual ~ Budget 
—_ Budget Actual Budget Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
ipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 == Gach balance September 1.....$ 31.89 $ 31.89 $ 33.91° 
Cash balance September 1...... $1,467.82 $1,467.82 $2,548.99 Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
Corporation of New ment Fund income......... 9,388.00 9,285.78 9,786.00 
York... ---.2eeeeseeeeeeee 3,000.00 3,000.00 _........ MN, lo cec.ci..vdela $9,419.89 $0,317.67 $9,752.09 
See $4,467.82 $4,467.82 $2,548.99 __—S E———_— s$——=—— 
Disbursements Se aa 
nm ee tiie ® os 2 $ 25.00 $ 25.00 $ 25.00 
ake NS Getta alld ae seeeae....... 700 940. 
eee teeemeh ...... 1oones ddbiée 1.980700 Equipment.........-.--.-- $0.00 22:70 180-00 
 Saaeeee i ae oe as Postage telephone, ee ee le Ue 
SRO P s,. $4,467.82 $1,918.83 $2,548.99 a enc ect eee 100.00 
= =—— Rent of office............. 1,850.00 1,850.00 2,070.00 
a Anons St, aimee ieo—teguiar........... 3,325.00 3,243.19 3,383.00 
Stee eeeeeeeeeeenees 2,548.99 eepeeepemas < thas Y Bun 
$4,467.82 lan anbennslion Bees 190.00 118.53 120.00 
= Es cUhiCe vnc ches 150.00 6.30 150.00 
Miscellancous.........-.--. 50.89 48.43 49.09 
EpucaTION FoR LIBRARIANSHIP conta ES, 6. 409. 8 6, 320. 08 , 082. 09 
Gs ho cccccocceccesat 
mbienabiaindie: ; Total disbursements...... $9,419.80 $9,351.58 $0,752.00 
udge' a — 
Receipts 1936 Period a * wwrene August 31, oe 
Carnegie Corporation of New York... ... eee eee rr eeneenonsosrenes 0317-67 
Sori da ststecbicnan saa $10,000.00 $10,000.00 —— 
Disbursements * Overdraft. 
oe eein ances $ 375.00 $ 313.80 
ME... ,. scones oc cece 300.00 as 
Glee chatlies to be osiccted.. 2.77 aa INSTRUCTION FOR NEGRO TEACHER- 
5 aS $10,000.00 § 313.80 LIBRARIANS 
Cash balance August 31, 1936...... 9,686.20 Budget 
$10,000.00 Receipts 1936 Period 
——— General Education Board............... $6,333.33 $6,333.33 
Note—A calendar year budget. oo, $6,333.33 $6,333.33 
F S Disbursements 
ELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS —E_ Books... . oe ec ec cccucccecececeees $1,600.00 $ 639.99 
Budget Actual Budget ajarsenon © Students foes.» --+-+-+---» 1800/00 400-00 
. __ Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 = 1936-37 Students travel..........-.+-s0+s020-- 1,000.00 40.62 
United States A.L.A. aes and supervision........... 333. 195.01 
Cash balance September 1.$13, 265.00 $13,265.00 $ 8,471.75  Miscellaneous...............-..+.s.+e- 375.00 38. 
Corporation of Contingent COR ee: | f oro 
New York............. seseseee 12,000.00 ......... ta tstileencis asus dele $6,333.33 $1,304.52 
Cash balance September 1. 4,173.27 4,173.27 3,423.27 Cash balance August 31, 1936....... 4,938.81 
egie Corporation of 
NIN. Sacehvccces <aketorks A ae } A 
Total... $17,438.27 $34,438.27 $11,895.02 











Note—A calendar year budget. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COOPERATION 


Receipts Period 
Cash balance September 1, 1935.................. $ 201.90* 
Teemeter trem Comtimgent... ........22022ssccccces 209.16 
IRAE RR oe PR ee $ 7.26 
Disbursements 
OE WII ow i. 5 5 6. osc cieecccessees & 7.26 
ER ae ie Oe le a a cis nadedteenn® $ 7.26 
Cash balance August 31, 1936................ a 
3 7.26 


* Overdraft. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CONFERENCE 

















; Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
Cash balance penbaieer 1 “a 2 » 653. 43 $ 2,653.43 $ 3,071.31 
Bulletin sales. . . ¥ 240.00 302.96 "300.00 
Conference—Exhibits...... 3, 000.00 3,950.00 4,500.00 
Registration... 2,000.00 2,622.00 3,200. 00 
Dues—Annual............ 41,000.00 43,338.50 45,000.00 
ree 780.00 673.95 700.00 
Special me amberehipe 16,000.00 16,497.50 17,000.00 
Gifts for current expenses. . 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Endowment income........ 870.00 562.42 560.00 
Life memberships......... ......... 550.00 500.00 
$66,568.43 $71,175.76 $74,856.31 
Reserved to underwrite other 
DE ong cbareccanatns 8,861.00" 8,861.00* 9,798.00* 
sta hacia diag ot $57,707.43 $62,314.76 $65,058.31 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
| Se oe $ 180.00$ 180.00$ 180.00 
Bulletin... .. . 8,600.00 9,118.94 8,765.00! 
Collection and exchange. ° 435.00 500.11 500.00 
Committees............. ,877.00 1,630.78 2,950.00 
Conference. ............ 4,000.00 4,430.01 5,000.002 
Endowment fund........ ......... 550.00 500.00 
Equipment............. 230.00 190.78 220.00 
a ae 1,635.00 1,776.37 1,900.00 
President’s contingent 100.00 45.10 100.00 
Proceedings and Hand- 
| Set eae 4,100.00 3,493.64 3,850.00 
ESO 250.00 310.54 500.00 
Publications for Special 
Membership.......... 900.00 1,428.01 1,500.00 
EES RS 1,260.00 1,303.31 1,260.00 
Rent of office........... 1,440.00 1,440.00 1,890.00 
Salaries—regular........ 18,843.00 18,764.46 19,444.00 
Salaries—extra 368.00 655.69 655.00 
Stationery and si ipplies.. 1,664.00 1,533.93 1,640.00 
Telephone and tele; graph... 25.00 22.70 5.00 
; A Ca ee 350.00 340.74 400.00 
Miscellaneous........... 100.43 105.61 99.31 
Contingent. ... NE nhteget 580.00 
Membership International 
Federation of ovate 
Associations. 500.00 500.00 500.00 
Ee $46,857.43 $48,320.72 $52,458.31 
General office............. 10,850.00 10,922.73 12,600.00 





Total disbursements. . .$57 , 707. 4: 


43 $59,243.45 
Cs _ /. ance August 31, 
193 


$65 058.31 


3,071.31 
$62,314.76 


* Deduction. 
1 Includes increased paper cost, larger editions, and one extra 
news number; does not include Annual Reports. 


? A larger conference at New York requiring increased expense 
for many items. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


PERSONNEL 














Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
Cash balance September 1..$ 161.69 $ 161.69 $  130.37% 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund income... 9,980.00 9,867.18 12,373.00 
ee a ee . $10,141.69 $10,028.87 $12,242.63 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
Serre ¢ 25.00 $ 25.00 $ 25.00 
Equipment............. 100.00 199.75 200.00 
Postage, telephone and 
hs ole th cans 40.00 64.42 65.00 
Rent of office. .......... 525.00 525.00 885.00 
Salaries—regular........ 5,052.00 4,952.00 5,538.00 
Salaries—extra.......... 200.00 305.50 300.00 
Salaries—statistics ; 125.00 72.08 90.00 
Stationery and supplies... 200.00 72.70 200.00 
WL 225s sand inncewse 390.00 329.72 350.00 
Miscellaneous......... 24.69 40.30 39.63 
(eee ..$ 6,591.69 $ 6,586.47 $ 7,692.63 
General office............. 3,550.00 3,572.77 4,550.00 
Total disbursements. . .$10,141.69 $10,159. 


Cash balance August 31, 


1936 


* Overdraft. 


130. 
$10,028. 


24 $12,242.63 





37° 
87 


1 Includes additional full-time apprentice typist, $550. 


Pus.ic Lisprary Division 

















: Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
Cash balance September 1. .$ 84.20 $ 84.20 $ 118.43* 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund income... 27,281.00 26,976.92 27,040.00 
I ten Re access Kk wai oae ot Bae 
Quantity sale of extension 
| EEE IR 50.00 195.29 325.00 
MOMMIES éoscccacus tant $27,415.20 $27,272.83 $27,246.57 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
Auditing. ...... saan 90.00 $ 90.00 $ 90.00 
Books and periodicals. ae 70.00 74.96 70.00 
Equipment............. 80.00 86.85 10.00 
Postage. ......... 225.00 291.50 290.00 
Printing (and other infor- 
mation material) : 800.00 879.33 800.00 
Printing (part cost of 
ae Sins cee aaee 300.00 
Printing (subsidy for 
Adult Education). . nite - <agiaeediea 150.00 
Rent of office........... 877.00 877.00 1,220.00 
Salaries—regular........ 13,633.00 13,598.07 13,872.00 
Salaries—extra.......... 100.00 93.78 100.00 
Stationery and supplies... 250.00 347.14 250.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . 150.00 144.21 145.00 
. Giant 1,800.00 1,532.92 1,800.00 
Miscellaneous.......... 75.20 50.84 49.57 
a ee $18,150.20 $18,066.60 $19, 146.57 
General office. . : 9,265.00 9,324.66 8,100.00 
Total deanna . $27,415.20 $27,391.26 $27,246.57 
= ee mene 31, 
eae 118.43* 
83 


* Overdraft. 


——. 
$21,212.38 


1 Extra for part of second edition—Equal chance (total cost, 
676). This $300 offset by income from sale of extension material 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


PUBLISHING 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 


Cash balance September 1. .$ 2,277.41*$ 2,277.41°§ 3,767. 09* 
ie Corporation o' 




















rr 650.00 ......... 
Sales of publications....... 55,332.00 49,274.93 62,070.00 
bed $53,054.59 $47,647.52 $58,302.91 
tten de other budg- 
eee " 7,394.00 7,394.00 9,070.00 
ers _ $60,448.59 $55,041.52 $67,372.91 
Disbursements 
— $ 3,500.00 $ 2,352.72 $ 3, - 00 
—-............: 150.00 150.00 50.00 
ete | and exchange. . 350.00 401: 74 400.00 
Bemgment............. 200.00 , oe , 2S 
— ei eae 800.00 ,174. .0 
5 a Ph acebihas ss 243.24 oH 
Pita bans bwaetes 85.00 84.40 , 
Lin: Lk ee 2,800.00 2,512.22 3,070.00 
Publications............ 17,810.00 16,944.65 20,400.00 
Rent of office........... 1,380.00 1,380.00 1,765.00 
Rent—warehouse ...eee+ 1,080.00 1,080.00 1,080.00 
rr 2,158.00 2,244.72 2,828.00 
Salaries—regular........ 15,591.00 15,319.01 17,511.00 
Salaries—extra.......... 300.00 482.57 374.00 
Salaries—editorial....... ......... Ree 
Stationery and supplies... 700.00 1,085.28 1,000.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . 50.00 88.44 90.00 
5 er 600.00 531.27 700.00 
Miscellaneous........... 74.59 144.95 144.91 
=a ee $47,948.59 $46,227.99 $54,772.91 
General office............. 12,500.00 12,580.62 12,600.00 
Total ieteemante.. .$60 448.59 $58,808.61 $67,372.91 
~ _—— August 31, 
es 9 6d tech bak 3,767.09* 
$55 ,041.52 





* Overdraft or deduction. 


REGIONAL FIELD Work 
IN THE SOUTH 

















Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1936 8 months 1936-37 
Cash balance September 1..$......... — EE $ 465.45 
Cash balance eid 1, 
1936, $8, 153.18 .. 
Balance in Carnegie Corpo- 
ration grant... Liadace: SG SEES cecsscchs 
Balance in Endowment 
Fund income........... x Ff at * Ieee 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund income. 3,942.51 3,884.50 ......... 
| ES 57,095.69 $7,037.77 § 465.45 
Transfer to contingent... .. 424.96 
$ 40.49 
__ Disbursements 
(| $ Sk SPae Disehitsaks 
id wss000 caren 150.00 _ = eae 
taal | SE 300.00 aa 
ee oceans $3,483.00 3,483.36 ......... 
Salaries—extra 333.00 7) aa 
Supplies, postage, telephone, 
and telegraph........... 50.00 287.92 40.491 
a 1,000.00 30 re 
Five year report (printing 
and distribution). ....... L.@ee.0e S,000.8 .......<0 
Ae $ 7,095.69 $ 6,572.32 $ 40.49 


465.45 
$ 7,037.77 


1 Transportation on equipment to Chicago. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


Division 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
Cash balance September 1..$......... Bithscacce $ 398.35 
OS RCC NS ET, RP i tet 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund income... 6,950.00 6,868.83 9,347.00 





et eee To ee $ 6,950.00 $ 6,889.39 $ 9,745.35 








Disbursements 
Departmental 
(a 
egg REO 
Postage, telephone, and 


| eS Pee 
OO ae er 
Miscellaneous........... 
Contingent............. 


ae! $ 25.00 
225.00 426.26 60.00 
45.00 65.38 100.00 
ceaphabes aphceeee 300.00! 
3,206.00 2,725.64 4,350.00 
90.00 33.97 50.00 
180.00 150.93 180.00 
oncaaneas + PRES 530.00 
900.00 1,008.95 1,100.00 
ener 113.25 50.35 
284.00 





_ Saree 
General office............. 


Total disbursements. . 
= ~ ey August 31, 


$4,950.00 § 4,524.38 § 6,745.35 
2,000.00 1,966.66 3,000.00 


-$ 6,950.00 $ 6,491.04 $ 9,745.35 





398.35 
$ 6,889.39 


1 Chiefly for a directory of school librarians. 


Note—An eight months b 


ST 


Receipts 
Cash balance September 1. 


Carnegie Corporation En- 


dowment Fund income.. . 


udget, 1935-36. 


ATISTICS 


Budget 
1935-36 


-$ 34.68°$ 34.68°§ 35.53* 


4,637.00 4,584.74 5,580.00 
$ 4,602.32 $ 4,550.06 $ 5,544.47 


Actual 


Budget 
1935-36 


1936-37 

















Disbursements 
Departmental 
Equipment............. $ 105.00$ 101.60$ 100.00 
se telephone, and 
EL co. S45 choke 60.00 61.08 100.00 
ME ccccnsteeanat Daeeieees ee 375.00 
i de cinihmadinnam etnies 130.00 130.00 320.00 
| EIR pt: 2,707.00 2,706.12 2,755.00 
Salaries—extra.......... 100.00 17.10 100.00 
Stationery and supplies. . 55.00 51.57 50.00 
Wy iasucleaccssaan 120.00 149.90 150.00 
Miscellaneous........... 25.32 57.05 49.47 
Eee $ 3,302.32 $ 3,274.42 $ 3,999.47 
General office............. 1,300.00 1,311.17 1,545.00 
Total disbursements. . .$ 4.62.32 § 4,585.59 $ 5,544.47 
vas 0 August 31, 
icackehobeettes 35.53* 
$ 4,550.06 
* Overdraft. 
WESTCHESTER County LIBRARY 
SURVEY 
Actual 
Receipts Budget 17 months 


Carnegie Corporation of New 


ork 


$ 5,000.00 $ 5,000.00 
$ 5,000.00 $ 5,000.00 
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Dis 

Printing report............ $ 400.00$ 430.14 
Te iis an ihe odo 2, one 00 3,508.55 
. ic pegasotnuscabas “9 338.51 

jupplies, e, and mis- 
ee | SERRE 200.00 115.09 
a 1,050.00 600.01 
EE MEET cnccccecs 
Serer $ 5,000.00 $ 4,992.30 

om pe t 31, 
Robekbs — We 7.70 


$ 5,000.00 


SurveEY OF RESEARCH MATERIALS 


IN SOUTHERN LIBRARIES 














Budget : 
Receipts 1936 Period 
General Education Board...$ 5,000.00 $ 2,000.00 
 nadeetavenscats $ 5,000.00 $ 2,000.00 
Disbursements 

Meetings and reporting....$ 800.00 $....... P 

Services and miscellaneous. . 300.00 91 

hl Ri ale ee i Oe 3,900.00 ..... i 

aos ule du beac $ 5,000.00 $ -91 
on a0 August 31, 

PETER 1,999.09 

$ 2,000.00 


HEADQUARTERS AND GENERAL OFFICE 





Budget Actual Budget 
Disbursements 1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
Building supplies.......... $ 150.00$ 144.45 $ 150.00 
SS ears 370.00 421.86 600.00 
PE 25 kGivachiglh «.0:0:0:0 250.00 202.70 335.00 
ERROR 715.00 817.65 870.00 
Maintenance and repairs... 80.00 138.1 140.00 
Telephone and telegraph... 1,400.00 1,413.44 1,450.00 
Miscellaneous............. 200.00 196. 62 200.00 
Se ch sihcess venee.cwe 3,100.00 3,438.09 3,450.00 
Salaries—regular.......... 37,990.00 37,588.40 38, — 00 
Salaries—extra. . gs 453.00 737.50 514.00 
Stationery and supplies. 2,100.00 2,029.63 2,050.00 
Travel (Including Execu- 
i ninakc cum wae 1,500.00 1,500.00 2,300.00 
I Re RIES AR 8,150.00 8,150.00 6,190.008 
Total 








1 Includes salaries of secretary, secre’ 


"s assistant and steno- 


graphic staff, comptroller, accounting division, filing division, 
mimeograph division, switchboard operator, and ‘general office as- 
sistant; a total of twenty-one persons not belonging exclusively to 


any one budgeted activit: 
2 ? Includes $800 poems | last year to General Contingent. 


*Total $17,000, balance set up in departments on footage basis. 
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Bupcets witH No CuHanceEs 
Books or the Blind 
Cash balance August 31, 1936..................8 160.49 
=—=—_—_= 
Salaries 
Administrative and General 
I he iF d0.0/ntia aie ae 4445059040500 $ 9,500 
Comptrolicr. ‘ thiewes ko 50n see 4,000 
Assistant to the secretary........................-. 2,200 
Stenographers (three and one part time)............. 6, 600 
Bookkeeper and three assistants.................... 6, 586 
 , .. ere 6,540 
operators (two). Te 
Gumi a ficer clerk and telephone operator bene 2,460 
——— 
$40, 046 
De an of Information and Advisory Services Bites, 22 
LO Ree $ 4,000 
Assistant in Adult Education. ooo tinea 3,300 
Assistant, Public Library Division. . 2,700 
RE 2,100 
Librarian. > oe ea geee 
Chief, School and Children’s ‘Library Division........ 3,000 
a 2,700 
Oe 8,100 
$27,900 
Department of Library Education and Personnel 
ORR $ 4,000 
Assistant, Board of Education. ecu seca a ee 2,600 
Assistant, in charge Personnel Division.............. 2,600 
Stenographers (three) typiet (one).................. 4,790 
$13,990 
Department of Publishing and Codperative Services 
SP MNIMIIIED, 0a cc ca ccasccccccccevecteeen $ 4,000 
ON SE errrreree 3,000 
Assistant to editor. . . 1,800 
Assistant, sales and ‘advertising (half- time) . . 1,500 
Editor of the Booklist........... .. 3,300 
First assistant, Booklist...... ree. 2,400 
Assistant, Booklist ............ .. 1,800 
ners hers (five) . 7,980 
— biller, shipping clerk. . 4,860 
$30, 640 
Department of Membership Organization and Information 
I, vc accecadieeusetes ene $ 3,000 
Editor of Bulletin and publicity assistant. . 3,000 
Executive assistant, special membership and endow- 
 cak mak acaie oss wnien oe cnes tuesdde yee 3,000 
Editorial agsistant, Bulletin, i vscenied005.0eee ee eee 1,800 
Diemsbertintn aatittant....... 2... ccccccccccessecves 1,500 
Stenographers (four) typist (one)................... 7,810 
$20, 110 


1 $2,700 charged to Booklist budget for approximately half-time 
service of these two s 


ialists 


Note—The above basic salaries are, with few exceptions, ons 5 


per cent cut. Restoration to base salary is to take effect May |, 
1937. 
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3 Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Accountants and Auditors 

nai Chicago, October 29, 1936 
SS | The Finance Committee, 

American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

+ Gentlemen: 

220 In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions relating 
. 6,586 to the General and Special Funds of the American Library Association for the year ended 
: Yim | August 31, 1936, and now submit our report thereon. . . . 

2,0 | The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded cash receipts have 
= | been regularly deposited in bank and the cash disbursements are evidenced by proper vouchers 
4 He | and cancelled checks. The receipts from membership dues, publications, advertising, and 
‘ 2'm0 { miscellaneous donations, as shown by the books, have been accepted as correct. 

; Cash on deposit in banks has been confirmed by certificates received from the several 
— depositaries, and that on hand ($300), by actual count. Municipal warrants held by the 
: _8,100 Association were inspected or otherwise accounted for. The miscellaneous accounts receiv- 
$27,900 able cover expenditures advanced by the Association which will be reimbursed. Advances 
84,00 | tostaff members and institutions are in respect of salary prepayments and advances to cover 
’ re | expenses in connection with special activities and traveling; the amounts outstanding were 
4% | confirmed by certificates received from the debtors. The inventory of stationery represents 
Tm | supplies in the hands of printers to be withdrawn for use in the subsequent period. 
.$ 4,000 A report on the Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 
4 | 1936, is submitted under separate cover. 

Ao Yours truly, 
. 240 | Peat, Marwick, MitcHe.t & Co. 
Ta | 

4,860 

Boe | 
on ) 
.$ 3, 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Accountants and Auditors 


Chicago, October 29, 1936 


see 22 


oo 
= 
— 


) The Finance Committee, 


Pow American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

y half-time 

: | Gentlemen: 

ions, on a 5 

ct May |, 


| In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions of the 
trustees of the undermentioned Endowment Funds of the American Library Association, 
for the year ended August 31, 1936, and now submit our report thereon... . 

The investments of the several funds as at August 31, 1936, which are shown at cost, 
have been confirmed by certificate received from the First National Bank of Chicago, fiscal 
agent of the trustees of the funds. 

All income arising from the investments of the funds has been accounted for; particulars 
| Of the investments which have defaulted in principal and/or interest payments are shown in 
the schedules of investments of the respective funds. The distributions of income have been 
traced to the General and Special Funds of the Association. 

The cash balances on deposit with the First National Bank of Chicago, as at August 31, 
1936, representing the uninvested principal and undistributed income of the funds have 
been confirmed by certificate received from the depositary. 

Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitcuetti & Co. 
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(| BEHIND THE BY-LINES | 
lI 


“q Who's Who for Junior Members 

Frank P. GranHam, the distinguished 
president of the University of North Caro- 
lina, spoke on “The Library As a Social 
and Democratic Force” at the third general 
session of the Richmond conference. Chair- 
manship and vice chairmanship, respectively, 
of the National Advisory Council on Social 
Security and the National Consumers 
Advisory Board are among Dr. Graham’s 
numerous civic responsibilities. 


CaTHARINE C. Mutperry (Mrs. Harry 
M.) is chairman of the Children’s Reading 
and Library Service Committee of the IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Her article on “The P. T. A. and the School 
Library” is the third in the current series 
sponsored by the former A. L. A. School Li- 
braries Committee. 


LorrAInE Nore, who is head of the 
Educational Film Project of the American 
Council on Education, discussed the work 
of the American Film Institute—a group 
of codrdinating committees working under 
the guidance of the American council— 
before the Visual Methods Round Table at 
the Richmond conference. 


ExuizasetH M. Smitu makes the first 
contribution to a series of case studies of 
relatively large libraries doing special work 
in adult education, to be printed in the 
Bulletin. In Albany, where she has been 
director of the public library for more than 
a decade, Miss Smith cultivates wide civic 
contacts. She recently represented the 
A. L. A. at the Chicago meeting of the 
National Council of Parent Education in 
her capacity as chairman of the joint Com- 
mittee on Parent Education set up by the 


A. L. A. and that council. 


Marian D. Tomurnson (Mrs. G. H.) 
has been a trustee of the Evanston Public 
Library since 1919, and is now secretary of 
the A. L. A. Trustees Section. In addition 
to her interest in libraries, she has been 
active in the public forum movement, in 
the League of Women Voters, and has 
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’ 
devoted much time to international rela. 
tions, through the International Relations 
Council, School of Foreign Affairs, ang 
Midwest Institute of International Rels. 
tions. 


OFVII 


Printed in Wilson Bulletin 


“Practical Business Service,” Russell J, 
Schunk’s paper on business and technology 
service to small businesses in a community, 
was printed in the October issue of Wilson 
Bulletin. This paper was given before the 
Business and Technology Section at the Rich- 
mond conference, and prior to arrangements 
made with the Wilson Bulletin, was an. 
nounced for publication in a fall news issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin. To avoid duplica- 


tion it will not be reprinted. 


nr 
Welcome to the PNLA | 
Quarterly | 


A stimulating new library publication de- 
serving a cordial welcome appeared in Oc. | 
tober, edited chiefly by younger members of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association. 
The PNLA Quarterly, as it is called, de- 
votes most of its first issue to the question of 
public library trusteeship. Articles in the 
main are of much more than sectional inter- 
est. Subscriptions to the quarterly may be } 
addressed to Philip O. Keeney, Montana 
State University, Missoula. Price 50 cents 
a year; 15 cents a copy. 


mn | 
New Children’s Radio Program 


Dorothy Gordon is giving a fifteen-minute 
radio program for children on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at 5:15 P.M. eastern 
standard time over the CBS network, ac- 
cording to word received at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. On every program there are folk 
songs, music of the masters, and game songs 
in which the children can share, and with the 
permission of the publishers such favorites 
as Kipling’s Just so stories, Barrie’s Peter 
Pan, Pinocchio, and Peter Rabbit will be 
broadcast. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 30, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1936 


This index incorporates all entries which appear in the index (pp. 845-50) 
to the Proceedings of the Fifty-eighth Annual Conference. 





A 


A. L. A., American Med. Assn, 
Smith, 549-53; budgets study, 
569; finances, 315, 946; memship 
class., Shaw, 92; natl organiza- 
tions (Butler) 21-23, _ 993-97; 
ublishing program, Winslow, 
Set: represented at mtgs, 520, 
$95; saves money or Ils, 
udgeon, 923-26; Shaw proposal, 
Akers, 47; Shaw proposal, Helm- 
rich, 47-48. 

A. L. A. and A.A.L.L., rpt, 358- 


at. A. Bulletin, 354; statistical 
supplements, 512, 616. 

A. C. A. cat. code revision, 896; 
British_codp., 1005; com. rpt, 
359; Gijelsness, 668-69; grant, 
512, 896; round table, 677. 

A. L. A. retirement plan. See Re- 
tirement plan, 

ASLIB Book-List, 91. 

Abbot, Etheldred, art dealers, 287; 
secy, 824. ‘ 

Acosta, Sefior Eusebio, 719. 

Activities com., rpt, Walter, 48. 

Adult educ., Adult educ., Bryson, 
892; Adult educ. in action, Ely, 
517-18; Albany P. L., Smit 4 
979-83; bibls offered, 1006; bk 
selection, Wigginton, 724-25; 
coép. in Gt. Britain, McColvin, 
603; counseling, Woodruff, 46- 
473 follow-up ponding, 520-21; 

andbk of adult educ., 517; 
Learn and live, review, 991; Ins 


as leaders, Tompkins, 867-72; 
music div., Posell, 628-36; 
Princeton discussion, 515-17; 
small 1., Chancellor, 162-67; 


small 1, Mulhauser, 802-03. See 
also Board on 1. and adult educ. 
Adult educ. round table, mtg, 618- 


19. 
Affiliated 1. 


organizations, codp. 
with, 192. 
Agricultural econ. bibl., Bercaw, 
622-26. 


Agricultural ext., subsidies, 432-33. 

Agricultural Ins, internatl com., 
626-27. 

Agricultural Is, handbk, 627-28; 
sect. mtg, 619-28. 

Akers, Susan G., letter, 47; termi- 


nology, 36-37. 

Akin, any i. federal aid, 614; 
forums, 7098. 

Albany P. 8 adult educ., Smith, 


979-83. 
Alcott, Witiam Faxon, 934. 
Aldrich, Ella V., county In, 695. 
Alexander, pn, secy, 828. 
> ie 8 


Altstetter, » 784. 

“Alumni and coll. 1.,” Gerould, 13- 
17. 

American Assn for Adult Educ., 
mtg, 194. 

American Assn of Law Ls and 
A. L. A., rpt, 358-59. 

American ‘Assn of Teachers Colls, 
jt com. study, 312; study re- 
viewed, 944. 

American Assn of Univ. Women, 
Va. div., 596. 

American Ro week, oor. 

American Film Institute, Noble, 
824, 967-73. 





American |. laws, 830; supplement, 
389-402, 520. 

American Med. Assn and A. L. A., 
Smith, 549-53. . 

America’s town mtg of the air, 42. 

—_ — Walton, publicity, 
03; secy, 695. 

Anderson, Edith, 787. 

Anderson, Robert. Soe 

Annual Reports, A. . A., 307-420, 
597; change in time, 512, 617. 

Annuities and pensions, A. L. A 
staff, 567-68; com. rpts, 113- 
I 363-64; Indianapolis, 41; 
“Worthy field for philanthropy,” 
Prouty, 7-8. See also Retirement 
plan, A. L. A. ‘ 

Appliances. See Library equip- 
ment. 

Architecture. See Library architec- 
ture; Library bldgs. ‘ 

Archives, midwinter, 1935, discus- 
sion, 88; pub. docs, 744-45; union 
index, 88. See also ational 
Archives. . 

Art, sources for reproductions, 287- 
99, 510, 636. 

Art ref. round table, mtg, 628-36. 
Askew, Sarah B., N.J. towns ip 
1. service, 799-802; prison Is, 69 

97; state aid, 764. 
Associated Country Women of 
World, 562. . 
Association of Special Ls and In- 
formation Bureaux, 895. 
Atlantic Monthly, contest, 861. 
Attendance summaries, 842-43. 
Atwood, Albert W., trustees, 547- 


48. 
Austin, Bruce, 596. 


B 


Babcock, Charles E., gieseary, 718, 
Bacon, Mary Randell, presided, 


766. 
Bailey, Catherine, elected secy, 


19. ; 
Bailey, Louis J., County J. service 
in the south, review, 27-28; staff 
a, 647-48; 
17. 
Baker, Mrs. Herbert L., exec. 
com., 818. 


trustees, 


Baker, Mary Neikirk, chmn in 
prospect, 728. eon 
Baldwin, Clara F., p. L. statistics, 


255. 

Baltimore bk list project, 92, 519- 
20, 702. 

Barker, Tommie Dora, Emory 
Univ., 548; Ga. citizens conf., 
553; Ls of the south, review, 
514; rpt, 336-41. | 

Barnes, Grace, presited, 619. 

Barnett, Claribel Ruth, rpt, 626-27. 

Barr, en newspapers and 
periodicals, 740-41. | 

Bascom, Elva Lucile, Council 
mem., 513 bos: nominated, 107. 

Batchelder, Mildred L., appt, 33; 
rpt, 328-30; Sch. and children’s 
1. div., 780, 791; sch. 1. stand- 
ards mtg, 782. 

Bay, Helmuth, maps, 743. 

Beal, H. Marjorie, 643; chmn, 636; 
elected chmn, 830; presided, 829; 
represented gue of 
Comms, 595. 
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Beard, Sarah A., secy, 798. 

Beardsley, Arthur S., law Inship, 
168-77. 

Beatty, Cora M., rpt, 350-§2. 

—— Margery, elected treas., 


Beers, Florence J., 810. 

Bement, Constance, elected vice 
chmn, 695; nominated, 107. 

Bendikson, L., appointed, 
miniature photostat, 721. 

Bequest form, 305. 

Bercaw, Louise O., agr. econ. 
bibl., 622-26; Oberly award, 410; 


rpt, 628, 
Berkeley, Janet C., elected vice 


chmn, Find 
Berner, Elsa R., elected dir., 782. 
Mrs. Josephine B., 


567; 


Bernhard, 
Polish readers, 827-28. 

Besoré, Mrs. Mary Oliphant, 
elected chmn, 695. 

Beust, Nora, rpts, 111, 409; vice 
chmn, hog 

Bexar (Tex.) county 1., 747-48. 

Bibliofilm Service, Raney, 946. 

Bibliographical centers, enver, 
689-90; Inter-Amer., Matthews, 
717-18. See also Union cats. 

Bibliographies, adult educ., 1006; 
agr. econ., Bercaw, 622-26; art 
ref., King, 636; federal aid, 466- 
69; investment, Vormelker, 648- 
8; Latin mer. _ republics, 

everance, e373 l. bldg, 407; 
music ref., ing, 636; natl park 
ls, 402; prison Is, 387; religious 
bks, 757-60; Richmond and Va., 
186-87; rural life, 628; state aid, 
i 891; U. S. govt activities, 

ilcox, 664-66; workers’ educ., 
11-12. See also Books, Bklist 
suggestions. 

Bibliography com., rpt, 565-66. 

Bibliography of l. economy, 922. 

Bibliothéque Nationale cat., grant 
toward purchases, 512, 1001. 

Binding. See Bookbinding. 

Binkley, Robert C., appt, 567; 
microphotography, 710, 720. 

Bishop, Mrs. Claire Huchet, foreign 
— 826; “Writing for children,” 
755. 

Bishop, William Warner, consti- 
tutional amendment, 597; intro- 
duces Mr. McColvin, 602-03; Jr 
Coll. Ls Advisory Group, 698-99; 
grenaes, 677-79; rpts, 411-13, 

15. 

Bixby, F. Lovell, prison Is, 697. 

Blair, William McCormick, trustee, 


107. 
ar a Margaret, elected secy, 


Blind, com. on work with, mtg, 
S4-06; Pt, 417-19. See also 
Talking bks. 

Board of educ. for Inship, grants, 
1001; mtgs, 636-48; rpt, 316-27. 
See also Professional training. 

Board of educ. Ins and Ins of 
teachers rooms, mtgs, 96, 648. 

Board on 1. and adult educ., rpt, 
331-35. See also Adult educ. 

Board on 1, service to children and 
young people, charter amended, 
III-12; com. nominations, 797; 
funds for mtg, 569; rpt, 328-30. 
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Boatwright, F. W., vote of thanks, 
679. 

Boe s, S. W., maps manual, 743. 

Boble memorial, Munn, 983; com. 


rpt, 364. 
onds, Tevestment bibl., Vor- 
melker, 648-58. 
Book automobile, Neb., got. 
Book buying, com. rpt, 365-66; 
coép., Wessells, 18-20. 
Book evaluation com., children’s 
sect., 795-96. 
Book fair, 952. 
Book funds. See Budgets. 
Book list forum, 92, 519-20, 702. 
Book lists. See Bibliography. 


Book production com., children’s 
sect., 796-97. 
ook selection, adult educ. and, 
618-19; B_ Bk-List, 91; 
coll. 1. bk list, Ludington, 156-60; 
hospital 1., 387, 696; “Menace of 
mediocrity,’ Johnston, 873-78; 
— ls, 387; readers, study of, 

oster, 682-84. See also Order 

and bk selection. 

Book trucks com., Day, 695. 

Book week, 1936, 951. 

Bookbinders, certification, 365. 

Bookbinding, cloths, 190; let- 
tering, Browning, 188; manual, 
364; periodicals, Ewald, 730-36; 
spiral, 736. 

Bookbinding com., rpt, 364-65. 

Booklist, rpt, $449: 

Bookplates, N.Y. Univ., 555; Univ. 
of CRicage, 554. 

Books, Bkiist suggestions, 2, H-2, 
Hy 134,208, 302, 474, 526, 578, 
54, 900, 55. 

Books and films, 195. 

Books we like, 278. 

Boston P. L., exhibits, 24-26, 178- 
80, 502-03. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., chmn, 512; 
hon. memship, 617. 

Bowen, Isabel M., 193. 

Bowerman, George F., Motion 
Picture Review Digest, 187; 
presided, 823; rpt, 416-17. 

Boys’ and girls’ week, 194 

Brenneman, Gladys H., 
561-62. 

Brewster, James, disbursing officer, 


review, 


40. 

Brigham, Harold F., annuities and 
pensions, 113-14; certification, 
643, 644; “Out in the cold,” 137; 
rpt, 363-64. 

Brigham, Herbert O., public docs 
clearing house, 744; rpt, 840. 

Bright, J. Fulmer, welcome, 804. 

Brink, Carol Ryrie, honored at din- 
ner, 787; Newbery award, 506- 
07, 785-87. 

British Cofumbia regional units, 
Stewart, 692-94. 

British L. Assn, 596. 

Broadcasting. ee Radio. 

Brooklyn Pp L., Ferguson, 713; 
sketch, {i4 

Brown, Charles Harvey, coll. and 
ref. sect., 679; statistics, 225-28. 
rown, Janice Stewart, elected 
secy, 628. 

Browning, Earl W., bk cloths, 190; 
lettering, periodicals, 188; rpt, 
364-65. 

Bryan, John Stewart, read mes- 
sage, 804; welcome, 95 

Bryson, Lyman, Adult educ., re- 
view, 892; adult educ, and Is 
618-19; “Can we afford to read 
bks?” 521; jr mems panel, 702. 

Budgets, com. to | Poe 
569; Des Moines P. L., gor; 
jr coll. ls, zor; Los Angeles 
County L., 951; New York P. L., 


901; Rochester P. L., 45-46; 
Wichita P. L., 941. 

Buildings. See Library architec- 
ture; Library bldgs. 

Burney, Mary Vick, chmn, 701. 

Business and technology sect., mtg, 
oa name changed, 111. 

Butler, Charles E., A. L. A. his- 
tory, 92; “Codp. with natl or- 
ganizations,” 21-23. 

Butler, Helen L., chmn, 742. 


C 


CCC, adult educ. service, 332-33; 
com. on bks for, 43-44; ¥Y i 
demonstration, 556, 1o12. 

Cabrera, Sefior Isaac T., 719. 

Caddie Woodlawn, 785; Tompkins, 
506-07. 

Cain, Mary J., work with youth, 


790-91. 

Caldwell, Edward, “Friends of 
Knox Coll. L.,”” 560, 806, 807-09. 

Cam, Gilbert A., 809; elected secy, 
703; jr mems coordinator, 702. 

Cambridge Univ. L., Koch, 709-10; 
photograph, 711. 

Canadian 1. council, 341. 

Cannon, Carl L., bk buying, 728. 

lo 


Carlson, William H., fellowship, 
490. | tia 
Carnegie centenary, frontispiece, 


az i pre ams, 40-41; posters, 
155; thanks to Carnegie Corp., 
38, 112. 

Carnegie Corp., cat. code revision, 
512, 677, 896; grants, 323, 341, 
520, 556, 568, r1oo1. 

Carnegie Corp. Advisory Group on 


Coll. Ls, Bishop, 698-99; Mohr- 
hardt, 699-701. 
Carnegie fellowships. See Fellow- 


ships and scholarships. 
Carnovsky, Leon, L. service in a 
suburban area, 897-98; periodi- 
cals, 737-40. 
Carpenter, Harland A., 826. 
Carson, Helen, talking bks, 825. 
Carter, Julia F., chmn, 900. 
Case, C. Z., film newspapers, 722. 
Catalog, estimating cards in, 386. 
Catalog sect., mtgs, 666-77. 
Catalogers, large Is round table, 
673-74; regional groups, 667; 
small Is round table, 674-77. 
Cataloging, German dissertations, 
Faison, 572-73; periodicals, 
Ewald, 730-36. See also Co- 
6p. cataloging. 
Cataloging an rpt, 
366-67. 
Catalogue generale, grant, 1001. 
Certification, coll. and univ. Ins, 
Stone, 643, 879-82; making 
codes, 229-30; practical consider- 
ations, Sherman, 637-38; Regard- 
ing certification, 945; sch. Ins, 
Theobald, 642-43; state aid and, 
764; summary of state require- 
ments, 886; trustee obligations, 
Flynn, 636-37; trustee support, 
Smith, 936; Va. law, 638-42; 
“Wh ooremaaten, | 905-54. See 
also Board of educ. for Inship; 
Civil service relations; Legisla- 
tion; Library planning. 
Chancellor, John M., 824; Adult 
educ. in action, review, 517-18; 
Handbook of adult educ., review, 
517-18; Learn and live, review, 
991; pamphlets, 942-43; Prince- 
ton discussion, 515-17; readabil- 
ity laboratory, 280; rpt, 331-35; 
“Smaller 1. and adult educ., 162- 
67; WPA institute, 922. 
Chandler, A. B., 805. 


class. com., 
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Chapman, Effie Louise, 810. 
Chapters and sects com., rpt, 111, 


367, 617. 
Cheek, Leslie, Jr., Va. homes, 628, 
Chicago P. L. credit union, Levin, 


110, 

Children, bk lists, 795-06; com. on 
1, work with, 111, 409; “Intro. 
ne. children to their city,” 
Van Cleve, 872; museum, 
766-70; radio programs, 


: 2; sci, 
lists com., 794; sect. for 1. work 
with, 49, 785-98, 900; support 
through children’s work, Van 


Cleve, 750; traveling bk exhibits, 
1005. ee also Board on 1. gery. 
ice to children; School and 
children’s 1. div.; School Is sect.; 


Young people; Youth. 
Childs, ames B., Latin-Amer. 
docs, 746. 


Church, Randolph W., 643. 

Circuit collections, Wessells, 18-20, 

Circulation, Evanston P. L. graph. 
161; Idaho Falls (Ida.), Orr, 
573; Pp. 1. statistics, 1008-09. 

Citizen educ. and pamphiets, 
Chancellor, 942-43. 

Citizens day, 104, 112, 96-97. 

Citizens 1. movement, Ga. conf.,, 
553; Ohio objectives, 559-60; pur- 
poses, Wright, 530-33. 

Civil liberties, Shera, 499-500. 

ivil service relations com., rpt, 
367-68. 

Clark, Helen Marie, elected secy., 
8 


782. 

Classified service, 762-64. 

Cleavinger, John S., 787. 

Clemons, Harry, elected dir., 685. 

Cleveland P. L., exhibit, 195; 
posters, 476; ref. div., Gifford, 


684-85. 
Clift, William H., county L. statis- 
tics, 115; rpt, 342-43. 


Clubs, Martin, 704-07; vacation 
reading, Pillsbury, 803-04. 

Cobb, Ada J., credit union, 765. 

Cocking, Walter D., youth, 831, 
834-35. | 

Code of ethics com., rpt, 368-69. 


Cole, Arthur H., source materials, 


746. 

College and ref. sect., mtgs, 677-85; 
reorganization, 678-79, 701, 779. 
College and univ. 1s, certification, 

Stone, 643, 879-82; film, 751, 
899; handbk, Lyle, 221-24; 
handbk, Stanford, 1011-12; publi- 
cations program, 91; research of 
Ins, Severance, 620-22; statistical 
data, Brown, 225-28; student 
needs, Earle, 150-55; surveys, 
99-100, 371-72. See also Junior 

coll. Ils round table. 

College Ins of middle west, officers, 
192. 

College Ins round table, 682-84. 

College 1. advisory bd, McCrum, 
682; midwinter mtg, McCrum, 
99-100; rpt, 370-72. 

College 1. and community series: 
“Academic and _ professional 
educ. of coll. Ins,” Mitchell, 
69-74; ‘Alumni and the coll. 1,” 
Gerould, 13-17; bk based on 
series, 354; “Coll. 1. of future,” 
Shera, 495-501; “Coll. rpt,” 
Russell, 216-20. 

Collins, Will H., codp. with schs, 


751. 
Columbia broadcasting system, pro- 
grams, 42. 
Columbia Univ., 
versary, 901-02. . 
Colvin, E. M., foreign publications, 
627; Oberly award, 410. 


Inship anni- 


a —— 





111, 


628, 


» On 
itro- 
ity,” 


york 
port 
an 
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ery. 
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ect. ; 


mer, 


aph, 
Orr, 


lets, 


onf., 
pur- 


Tpt, 


eCy., 


8s. 
195; 
ord, 
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5. 
831, 


ials, 


“85; 
79- 
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751, 
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eys, 
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Committee appts, 307-08, 986; rpt 
com. On, 372. 
Seen. A. L. A., chairmen, 
1936-37, 938; com. rpt, 112, 372- 
73; term Ganent, 5% 617. 


Compton, Charles H., appt, 569; 
certification, 643; constitutiona 
amendment, 597; federal aid, 


a4 Mabel, ref. Ins, 678. 
Condit, Lester D., line counting, 


28. E 
Coney, Donald, appt, 567; “Micro- 
photography symposium,” 494; 
rpt, 566; retiring chmn, 192; 
union cats, S4t-45» 680. 
Conferences, . L Rae gees gum, 
stu 112-13, 9-63, 616. 
Connor, e. D. Ww? ‘National 
Archives,” 587-94, 602. 
Conover, Charlotte D., secy, 751. 
Constitution, U. broadcasts, 


114, 
Constitution and by-laws com., 


rpt, 373-78, 597-602; solicits 
opinion, 973. 
Consumer educ., roro. 
Conway, Grace, 810. P 
Codperation with Lake Placid 


Found. com., rpt, reso. 

Codperative bibl. aid com., rpt, 
28. 

Codperative cataloging, com. rpt, 
aes effect on cataloging, Mann, 
671-72; Europe, Russell, 673-74; 

orth Amer., aykin, 674; 
Patrologia, Migne, 521. 

Codperative study of secondary 
sch. standards, Eells, 782-84. 

Copps, N. Imogene, 822; elected 


mn, 823. 
Copyright and films, 86-87. 
Copyright bill, 366. 
Corson, John Jay, youth, 828, 909- 


13. A , 

Coston, Eunice, cataloging, 675-76. 
Costs, Cost meeenine subcom., 
rpt, 403; 1. costs study, 409. 

Coulter, Edith M., rpt, 368-69. 

Council mtgs, midwinter, 1935, 111- 
14; Richmond, 606-17. 

County and regional Is sect., con- 


stitution, 695; mtgs, 686-95; 
name changed, 111. 

County Is, Ohio service, Sandoe, 
802; professional training rpt, 
Aldrich, 6953 statistics, 115-21. 
See also egional Is; Rural 
service. 

County |. service in the south, re- 
view, Bailey, 27-28; review, 
Templeton, 690-91. 
wiles, rs. Barbara, elected 
chmn, 741. 

Coyle, avid Cushman, “Tech- 


nology and culture,” 605, 919- 
22. 
Craver, Harrison Warwick, rpt, 

383. 
Credit unions, 110, 764-66. 
Creighton univ. of the air, 42. 
Culture and technology, Coyle, 605, 
919-22. 
Culver, Essae Martha, nominated, 


107. 

Currfer, T. Franklin, source ma- 
terials, 746. 

Currin, Althea M., 


782. 
Cutter, Adelaide C., elected secy- 
treas., 741. 


elected dir., 


D 


Dager, Mildred, letter, sro. 
Danton, J. Periam, constitution and 
by-laws, 373-78, 597-602, 973. 
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Davidson, Adeline T., professional 
work. 762; p. 1, statistics, 255. 
Davis, Mary uld, Newbery com., 


797- 
Day, Ida M., rpt, 695. 
De Bondeli, Elsa, chmn, 900; rpt, 


794- 

Decimal class., Codp. with Lake 
Placid Found. com., 378-80; 
posters, 750. 

Democracy and Is, Graham, 603. 

Denver bibl. center, Wyer, 689-90. 

Depression and Is project, 92, 702. 

Des Moines P. L., budget, gor; 1. 
statistics, 570; thanks to trustees, 
511, 615. 

Dickerson, Luther L., Council 
mem., 513, a nominated, 107. 

Dickinson, C. «+ Jr, presided, 


279. : 
Dic som Harriet, elected treas., 


798; letter, 40. 
Dimmit, Le Nor, 822. 
Dissertations, doctoral, 95; Ger- 


man, 572-78, 900-01. 

District of Columbia P. L., music 
div., Posell, 628-36. 

Dixon, Mrs. Esther H., radio pro- 
grams, 513; "Pe 352-53- 

Doane, Gilbert H., rpt, 410. 

Documents. See Archives; Na- 
tional Archives; Public docs. 

Donald, Barbara, workers’ educ., 
9-12. 

Dooley, R. E., financial statement, 
315; retirement plan, 899. 

Dority, Mrs. Ione Ely, city char- 
ters, 745. 

on aaty 1 Harold T., rpt, 383-86. 

Downey, Mary E., resolutions, 760. 

Downs, Robert Bingham, 
nated, 107; resources subcom., 
682; univ. 1. ext., 820-22. 

Draeger, R. H., appt, 567; micro- 
photography, 719, 720. 

Dudgeon, atthew H., budgets 
study, 569; elected treas., 513, 


nomi- 


605; nominated, 107; saving 
money for Is, 923-26. 
Duff, John Carr, children’s mu- 


seum, 766-70. 

Dunbar, Ralph M., “Coll. 1. rpt,” 
216-20. 

Dunham, Franklin, 513. 

Dye, Eleanor M., rpt, 780. 


E 


Eastman, Linda A., Natl League of 
Women Voters, 113. 

Edge, Sigrid A., fellowship, van 

Editorial com., A. L. A. publishing 
program, Winslow, 89-91; rpt, 


46. 

Editorial oun, headars, rpt, 347-48. 

Education for Inship. ‘ee oard 
of educ. for Inship; Internship; 
Professional training. 

Eells, Walter Crosby, jr coll. Is, 
196; secondary sch. standards, 
782-84. 

Elections com., rpt, 604-05. o 

Ely, Mary, Adult educ. in action, 
review, 517-18. 

Emme, Earle E., 1. needs of coll. 
students, 150-55. 

Employment. See Salaries; Sala- 
ries and employment; Unemploy- 
ment. 

Endowment fund trustees, 107-08. 

English, Gladys, rpt, 795-96. 

English, Harold, editor, 193; rpt, 


347-48. 
Equal chance, 510. | 
Equipment. ee Library equip- 


ment. 
Espenshade, Edward B., maps, 
206-15. 
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Esterquest, Ralph, 1. film, 751. 
Estes, Grace, rural 1. projects, 939- 


I. 
Ethics. See Code of ethics. 
Etzig, Reverend Peter, 570. 


Etzkorn, Leo R., presided, 826; 
rpt, 367-68. 
vans, Luther H., archives inven- 


tory, 745. 
Evanston B. L., circulation, graph, 


161. 

a~ ay Alice E., periodicals, 730- 
36. 

ee positions, subcom. appt., 
182. 

Executive bd, Richmond conf., 
567-70- 

Exhibits, anagrams, 1011; circulate 
in N.J., 12; Cleveland P. L., 
“Bks mother liked,” 476; “ rd 
in a branch L,” 24-26; D. 
posters, Whiteman, 730; “From 
publisher to public,” 178-80; govt 
personnel, 195; 1.-museum, Duff, 
766-70; Los Angeles, 570; ma- 
terials, Kelly, 44; pamphlets, 
942, 960; pre-election, 942; ref. 
service, 502-03; traveling bk, 


797; value, Martin, 704-07. See 
also Publicity. 


F 


Fair, Ethel M., anniversary, gor- 
02; experience and 1. training, 


45- 
Faison, Georgia H., letter, 572-73. 
Farm radio programs, 42. 
Farquhar, Alice M., Chicago insti- 
tute, 948. 
Farrell, Reverend Colman, catalog- 
ing Catholic docs 677. 
Faxon, Frederick Win rop, death, 


934. 

Federal aid com., mtg (Feb.), 189; 
mtg (midwinter), 39; rpt, 427- 
71; rpt, Richmond conf., 606-15; 

t adopted, Spaulding, sos. 

Federal |. agency, confer on set- 


up, 899; delayed, 1006; estab- 
ished, Joeckel, 529; passed 
Senate, 279; 


rpts, 34°35» 189, 

615; Vitz statement, 55-63. 

Federal Register, 88, 390-91, 743. 

Federal relations com., funds for, 
569; rpt (annual), 382-83; rpt 
(federal 1, agenc 5, 34-35; rpt 
(Richmond conf.), 615; Vitz 
statement 55-63. 

Feldkamp, ra secy, 628. 

Fellowships and scholarshi s, Car- 
negie awards, 490; rnegie 
grants-in-aid, 1937, 902; com. 
rpt, 383; Latin Amer. fellowship, 
387-88, 511, 616, 718; N.Y. Lb 
club, 23; revised list, roro. 

Ferber, Edna, letter, 45. 

Ferguson, Milton J., Brooklyn P. 
L. bldg, 713; out-of-print bks, 
113; rpt, 3 * 

Fiction, Braille, 417; circulation 
Statistics, 1008-09; readers, Fos- 
ter, 682-84; replacements, 405-06. 

Fielstra, Gerritt E., credit union, 


765. 

Filing, code of rules, 366. 

Films, Bibliofilm tvice, 946; 
educ., 46, 823-24; exhibit (mid- 
winter), 38-39; microphotography 
notes, Raney, 893-95; micropho- 
tography symposium, 494, 719- 
23; Motion Picture Review Dt 
gest, Bowerman, 1873 Noble, 824, 
967-73; on |. and L tools, Lyle 
751, 899; projectors Raney. @ ro 
78; Raney, 80-88. See also _Pho- 
tographic reproduction; Visual 
methods. 
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Finance, ifvestment bibl., 648-58. 
Finances, L. A., financial state- 
eee B88 te 122-29. 
race B., 


Finney, elected secy, 709. 
Fire insurance com.}; rpt, 383-86. 
Fishbein, Dr. Morris, Health bks, 


567. 

Fleming, Thomas P., secy, 192; 
state docs, 744. ¥. 

maser — S., British docs 
guide, 746. 

Floyd, Mary, l. instruction, 774-75. 

Flynn, Mrs. Bertha Trebein, cer- 
tification, 636-37; exec. com. 
mem., 818. 

Folding boxes, 574. , 

Folk dances and singing games, in- 
dex, 508. 

Fontaine, Everett O., appt, 
93; Tpts, 346-47, 349-50. 7 

Foreign born, com. on work with, 
mtg, 826-28; petition, 617; rpt, 
420. pa 

Foster, Emery M., statistics, 281, 
381. 

Foster, Jeannette H., “Terms to 
describe types of reading,” 682- 
84. 

Foster, Mary Elizabeth, elected 


192- 


dir., 782. 

Found in a bk, film, 751, 899, 1006. 

Frankfurt am Main niv. . 
Koch, 710; photograph, 711. 

Franklin Lectures, 32. 

Frantz, Cora M., presided, 798. 

Freedom of expression, Shera, 499- 
500; Smith 937;38. 

“Friends of the .” Knox Cola. 
Caldwell, 560, 806, 807-09; “L. 
friends multiply,” 554-56; lunch- 
eon, Richmond, 509-10, 804-06. 

Fuller, Grace P., elected chmn, 
668; elected pres., 677; rpt, 729. 

Funnell, Helen L., recreational 
reading, 828. ; 

Furnas, arcia, religious groups, 


754-55. 
Fyan, Mrs. Loleta D., 689. 


G 


Gallagher, Michael F., appt trustee, 
107; exec. com. mem., 818. 

Galt, Alexander, rpt, 403. 

Garrison, Curtis W., archives, 745. 

Gaylord, A. S., exchange positions, 


182. 
Genealogical index, Rider, 194. 
General Educ. Bd, grants, 
1000, 1001. 
General sess. proceedings, 595-605. 
Gentry, Irene, credit union, 765. 
George Peabody Coll. for Teachers 
L. Sch., curriculum, 193. 
Georgia citizens 1. conf., 553. 
German dissertations, Faison, 572- 
73; Missouri’s plan, Skelton, 


512, 


900-01. 

Gerould, James T., “Alumni and 
college 1.,” 13-17; ‘“‘Describin 
1, resources,”’ 680-82; federal aid, 


614; Princeton Univ. L., 713-15. 
Gifford, Florence M., ref. div., 
684-85. 
Gifts, alumni, Gerould, 13-17; 


foreign Is seek bks, 545; roun 
table, 806-09; “Saving es 
giving ” Marts, 857-61; “Worthy 
eld for philanthropy,” Prouty, 
7-8. See also Grants; ‘Friends 
of the 1.” 

Gilbert, Margaret K., 803. 

Gilbert, Muriel, elected chmn, 798. 

Gilchrist, Donald B., 595; experi- 
ence before 1. sch., 647. 

Giles, Ruth, elected secy, 798. 





Gillis, Mabel R., 643. 

Githens, Alfred ‘Morton, p. 1. 
bidgs, 710-13. 

Gjelsness, Rudolph H., cat. code 
revision, rpts, 359, 668-69; 
elected chmn, 628; elected dir., 
685; presided 677. 

Glossary of technical terms, Eng- 
lish and Spanish, 717. 

Godard, George Seymour, death, 
193; memorial, 840. 
Goldthwaite, Lucille A., 

bks, ~~ . 

Gooding, gus M., secy, 742. 

Goodric -_L._ D., 647; Coll. of 
City of N.Y. L., 715-16; intern- 
ship, 647; scholarships, 23. 


talking 


Gordon, Dorothy, 787, 1022. 
Goree, Edwin Sue, elected vice 
pres., 830. 


Government, new activities, Wil- 
cox, 658-66. 

Government docs. See Archives; 
National Archives; Public docs. 

Government personnel, Eastman, 
113; exhibit, 195; monographs, 


415. 

Government Publications, 560. 

Grabbé, Paul, Basic Bks, 827. 

Graded list of bks for children, 41. 

Graham, Frank » “L. as social 
force,” 603, 987-89. 

Graham, Mae, rpt, 781-82. 

Grant-in-aid system, Joeckel, 147- 


49- 

Grants, A. L. A. administers, 1936- 
37, 1000-01; Carnegie Corp., 323» 
341, 512, 677, 698-701, 896; Gen- 
eral uc. Bd, 512; Rockefeller 
Found., 512. See also Gifts. 

Graves, W. Brooke, state docs, 744. 

Great Britain, docs list, 560; t 
coép., McColvin, 603, 914-18. 

Green Forest case) be Om 

Greene, Esther, ewbery 
797- 

Greene, Harriette Louise, appt, 900. 

Greenwood L. for Lns, 951-52. 

“Greetings to freshmen,” Lyle, 
221-24. 

Gregory, Winifred, newspaper list, 
729; Notes on Kentucky, 948-49. 

Grieson, Mrs. Valeria Easton, talk. 
ing bks, 825. 

Gropp, Arthur E., secy, 710. 

Grothaus, me editor aids 1. cam- 
paign, 747-48. 

Guernsey, ¥ Tendrick, letter, 194. 

Guerrier, Edith, ref. service, 685; 


rpt, 403;05- 
Guide to bibls of theses, 1012. 
Guide to British official serial pub- 
lications, 746. 
Guide to cade bks, Mudge, 43. 
Gunterman, Bertha, chmn, 900; 
children’s bk exhibits, 1005. 


com., 


H 


Hale, Ralph T., 817. 

Hall, Wilmer L., bibl., 186-87; cer- 
tification, 638-42, 643; elected 
chmn, 841; presided, 840. 

Hamilton, Robert M., fellowship, 


490. 
Hammond, Ruth E., budget, 941. 
Hampton Institute L. Sch., invita- 
tion, 247. 
Hance, Emma, qoutes, 678, 684. 
Handbook, A.L.A., paged separate- 


ly, 986. 
Handbook of adult educ., 517. 
Handbook of |. practice in Spanish, 


718. 
Hannay, A. M., Oberly award, 
410. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Hanson, James C. M., cataloging, 


660-71. 
pee Ag William, 193. 
Harris, M. M., aid as editor, 747. 
48; exec. com. mem., 818, 
Hasse, Adelaide R., opposing vote, 


512. 
Hawaii, Maui county, statistics, 


570. 

Hawes, Marion E., secy, 619. 

Hayden, Harold W., secy, 741. 

Haygood, William C., fellowship, 
490; l. planning, 138-46. 

Haykin, David ,. coép. catalog. 
ing, 674. 
ays, Florence C., 
pictures, 195. 

Headquarters |. rpt, 342. 

Health bks—old and new, 567. 

Helm, Margie M., chmn, 192; pre. 
sided, 774. 

Helmrich, Harold E., 47-48. 

Henderson, Archibald, 787; chil- 
dren’s reading, q5- 

Henkle, Herman +» Tpt, 402-03; 
staff assns, 810. 

Henry, William E., memorial, 840, 

Henshaw, Francis H., p. lI. statis. 
tics, 255. 

Herbert, Clara W., class. service, 
762-64. 

Hering, Hollis W., religious bks, 
755-60. 

Herrmann, Eleanor, 643. 

Hesser, Elizabeth, 703. 

Hickman, Margaret G., rpt, 420. 

High sch. Ils. See Junior coll. 1s 
round table; Sch. Is sect.; Young 
people’s reading round table. 

Highway subsidies, 434-35. 

Hill, Aubry L., nominated, 107; 
trustees, 816. 

Hill, Frank P., federal aid, 610; 
resignation, 189. 

Hinesley, Pearl R., ex-chmn, 728; 
presided, 723. 

Hiss, Sophie K., cataloging, 673. 

History and research, Freeman, 
835-37. ‘ 

Hitt, Eleanor, presided, 761. 

Hi-Y congress, 521. 

Hodges, Bernice E., credit unions, 
764-65; unemployment, 93-95. 
Hodgson, James G., county publi- 

cations, 745. 
Holden, Charles R., trustee, 108. 
Honorary memship, 617. 


uses motion 


Hoover, Ferne R., 1. instruction, 
776-78. : 
Hopper, Franklin F., 595; adult 


educ., 167; rpt, 331-35. 
Hospital bk list, 696. 
Hospital ls, com. 

round table, 696. 
en Anita, rpt, 316-27; secy, 

648. 

Hostetter, Marie M., elected chmn, 
782; “Integration and 1. instruc- 
tion,” 770-74; experience before 

sch., 644-45; presided, 741; 

rpt, 780. 

How shall we educate teachers and 
Ins for |. service in the sch.? 


rpt, 386-87; 


944. , 
Howard, James A., class. service, 


793. 
Howard, Paul, depression and Is, 
702; “Jr mems sponsor contest, 


92. 
Howe, Harriet E., 616; A. L. A. 


confs, 112-13; nominated, 107; 
rpt, 359-63. é 
Hughes, Marion O’Brien, chmn, 


696; rpt, 386-87. 
Hull, Edna M., secy, 761. 
Humphrey, Harriet, 805. 
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Hunt, M. Louise, p. 1. statistics, 


Hanhin s, Winifred L., secy, 709. 
Hyde, Dorsey W., archives, 88, 


Hyde, M. A., 816. 

Hyers, Mrs. Faith H., arranged 
radio programs, 513; 1. broad- 
casts, 746-47; radio cycle posters, 
546. 


I 


Ickes, Harold L., p. Is, 491-93, 804. 

Idaho, 1. planks, 909. 

Idaho Falls (Ida.) P. L., 573. 

Illinois legislative kit, 522. 

Illinois state aid fund, 802. 

Index to folk dances and singing 
games, review, 508. 

Indianapolis P. L., annuity assn, 


I. 

Institute of Internatl. Educ., Latin- 
Amer. Div., 718. 

Institutes, 319; Graduate L. Sch., 
Chicago, 109 a7" 72: 948; law 
Ins, 174-75; §. -» 898. 

Institution Is, com. rpt, 387; round 
table, 696-98; state plans, 141. 

Inter-Amer. Bibl. enter, Mat- 
thews, 717-18. 

Interlibrary loans, state plans, 142; 
subcom. on code, 412. 

International com., children’s sect., 


794 | 
International com. of agr. Ins, 626- 


27. 

International Cong. of Ls and 
Bibl., 313. 

International eongs, list of publi- 
cations, 729-30. 

International L. Com., 520. 

Internship, 320, 647-48; law Ins, 


175. 

Inventory and replacement sub- 
com., rpt., 405-06. 

“Investment information for the 
public,”” Vormelker, 534-40; bibl., 


8-56 
Ireland, Norma O., SOS in the 


9 702. 
J 


— Mary H., secy, 703. 

ennings, Judson T., rpts, 112, 372- 
73; state aid, 75-79, 114. 

ewish bk week, 282. 

oeckel, Carleton B., budgets 
study, 569; certification, 643, 
644; elected vice pres., 513, 605; 
federal aid rpt, 607-10; federal 


l. agency, 34-35, 529; federal 
relations com., 382-83, 569, 
615; grants-in-aid, 147-49; nomi- 
nated, 107. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, chmn, 701; 
nag 677, 682. 

Johnston, Esther, “Menace of 
mediocrity,” 703, 873-78. 
ohnston, Olin D., message, 805. 
ones, Lucy E., talking bks, 825. 
ones, Perrie, hospital dl 696; “p 


service for state wards,” 831, 
37-39. 

Journal of Social Hygiene, 521. 

Junior coll. ls, Eells, 196; round 
table, 698-701. 

Junior mems, experience before 1. 
sch., Wickersham, 646-47, Zieg- 
ler, 647; leaflets contest, 92, 190, 
702, 997; N. J. exhibits, z33 
_nenting with a purpose,” Man- 
ove, 


990-91; retirement plan, 
528; roun table mtgs, 92, 702- 
03; S. C. 1. institute, Lent, 898. 
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Kagawa, Toyohiko, 49. 

Kaiser, John B., employment, 205; 
pt, 413-15; salaries, 252-53. 
Kelly, Frances H., secy-treas., 742. 
Kelly, Matilde, exhibit materials, 

44; exhibits, 942. 

Kennedy, Florence, sch. 1. 
lems, 789-90. 

Keogh, Andrew, chmn, 899; nomi- 
nations invited, 945-46, 961; 
“Reporting rariora,” 680. 

Ker, Annita M., fellowship, 490; 
Glossary of technical terms, 717; 
Mexican Is, 716-17. 

King, Effalene H., art and music 
ref. bks, 636. 

Kiwanis clubs aid Is, 560. 

Knight, gar W., 810. 


Knox, Rose, 787. 
L. Friends, Caldwell, 


Knox Coll. 
560, 806, 807-009. 

Koch, Theodore W., chmn, 716; 
new Il. bldgs, 709-10. 

Kuhlman, A. F.; chmn, 746; rpt, 
410-11. 

Kyte, Captain E. Cockburn, 823. 


Lafferty, Mrs. W. T., 822. 


Land-grant colls, subsidies, 431-32. 
Land settlement bibl., Bercaw, 622- 


26. 
Landon, Alfred, p. Is, 930, 951. 
Lane, Robert F., fellowship, 400. 
rge ls, catalogers roun table, 


prob- 


672-74. 

Lat rop, Edith A., chmn, 785; pre- 
sided, 782; rpts, 380-82, 616, 
779- 

Latin-Amer., com. on 1. codp. with 

87-88, 616, 716-19; directory of 
S, 717-18; docs, 746; fellowship, 
387-88, 511, 616, 718. 

Latin-Amer. bks, union cat. of, 
com, rpt, 389; mtg, 7109. 

Laurson, la M., readable bks, 
826-27. 

Law _ Inship, 
168-77. 

Lassen, Eugene S., sch. Is, 862- 
6 


training, Beardsley, 


Lawson, O. Gerald, elected chmn, 
760; presided, 751. 

Lay organizations, 993-97; Butler, 
21-23. 

Leads, consumer educ., 1oro. 

League of L. Comms, certification, 
636-44; mtgs, 829-30; state re- 
sponsibility, 831-39. 

Learn and lve, review, 99r. 

Leavitt, Maria V., presided, 804; 
rpt, 352 53- 

Lefevre, Alice L., elected chmn, 
ast: work with young people, 
28. 

Legislation com. rpt, 389-402; cor- 
rected, 560; reprinted, 520. 


Lending sect., mtg, fF °2. é 
dna L., S. C. Ll. institute, 


Lent, 
898. 

Lester, Clarence B., rpt, 336-41; 
resolutions com., 603-04; rura 
trends, 680. 

Levin, Nathan R., 
110; tpt, 122. 


credit union, 


Lewis, Frank G., letter, 760. 

Lewis, Glenn M., nominated, 107. 

Lewis, Leora J rpt, 405-06. 

Lewis, Willard P., 643; elected 
secy-treas., 685; internship, 648; 
secy, 68 


tibeotleniiiie, philosophy, Shera, 
499. 
Libraries of the south, Barker, 514. 
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Library administration, com. rpts, 
403-06, 615-16; Portrait of a l., 
review, 561-62. 

Library architecture and bldg plan- 
ning com., rpt, 406-07. 

“Library as a business,” Marcus, 
883-85. 

“Library as social and democratic 
force,” Graham, 603. 

Library Assn (British), 596. 

Library bldgs, plans and pictures, 
1010; round table, 709-16. 

Library clubs, 9o1. 

Library equipment and appliances 
com., rpt, 407-08; studies to be 
——- 91, 191-92. 

Library ext. See County and re- 
gional Is sect.; Regional ls; Ru- 
ral areas; University 1. ext. 

Library ext. bd, Atlanta mtg, 43; 
rpt, 336-41. 

Library gifts round table, 806-09. 

Library instruction, schs, Hostet- 
ter, 770-74; teachers coll. ls, 774- 


79- 
Library leaflet project, 92, 190, 702, 


97- 
Library literature, 1921-1932, 922. 
“Library objectives,” Munn, 583- 


Library planks in party platforms, 


09. 

Liseasy planning, 313, 336-37; 
Denver regional conf., 895; Hay- 
ood, 138-46; Ls of the south, 
arker, 514; “Restudying the 1. 


chart,” Wilson, 480-90, 596; 
rural trends, Taylor, 686-89; 
state plans mimeographed, 999. 


See also Federal aid com.; Re- 
pone 1. codp.; Union cats. 

Library radio broadcasting com., 
rpt, 408. See also Radio. 

Library revenues com., graph, 306; 
rpt, 408-09. 

Library schs, county |. course, 695; 
sch. 1. training, 780-81. See also 
Board of educ. for Inship; Pro- 
fessional training. 

Library service in a suburban area, 
Wight and Carnovsky, 897-98. 

Library terminology com., rpt, 36- 


Jo 

thee work with children. See 
hildren. 

Lidster, H. Norman, 804. 

Lincoln, Abraham, quotation, 533. 

Lindquist, Raymond C., chmn, 698; 
prisoners’ reading, 697-98; rpt, 


387. 
Lobbying for social legislation, 


1012. 
Locke, George H., 817. 
Loeber, Isa, acting secy, 666. 
Loizeaux, Marie D., So this is the 
catalog! 702. 
Long, arriet C., appt, 569; exec. 
mem., 513, 605; nominated, 
rpt, 794; 
N.A.S.L., 841. 
Lord, Milton é.. federal aid, 613- 
14; filming newspapers, 722. 
Los Angeles County L. budget, 


107; vice pres., 


951. 

Los Angeles exhibit, 570. 

Louder Please, $13. 

Lowe, jets A., letter, 45-46; 1. as 
social force, 707-09; rpts, 111, 
367, ou. 

Lucas, ary R., Newbery com., 


798. 

Lodingten, Flora B., coll. 1. bk 
list, 156-60. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., chmn, 107; 
N. Y. local com., 900. 

Lyle, Guy R., appt, 569; “Greet- 
ings to freshmen!” 221-24; 1. 
film, 751, 899. 
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M 


McAfee, Georgie G., state aid, 764. 
MacBean, Mrs. Dilla, chmn,’ 648; 


“Work with teachers,” 96, 

McCarthy, Stephen A., “Coll. 1. 
rpt,” 216-20. 

McGauley, Pauline M., elected 
chmn, 709. 

MeColvin ~~ a 596; cooép. 
in Gt Brit., 914-18 

McCrea, ky » presided, 716; 
rpts, 387-88, It, 616 

McCrum, Blanche je Coll. L ad- 
visory bd, 99° 100, 682; intern- 
ship, 647; rpt, 370-72. 


Macdonald, Claudine. radio pro- 
gram, 997. 

McGinity, Anita, 82s. 

— Edmund L., 


McHale Cecil J., 
. Edward, suaiioas bks, 751- 


films, 


Mekee W., prison Is, 698. 

McMicken, A E., 596. 

McMillen, Ym. "A. 622; foreign 
publications, 627; univ. 1. ext., 


~. Harriet D., rpt, 366- 
67; Some practical problems in 
cataloging, 507 

Manlove, Rut oF, elected chmn, 
703; ir mems, 990-91. 

Mann, Margaret, “New theory of 
cataloging,” 671-72; rpt, 378-80. 

Maps, 743; Espenshade, 206-15. 

Marcus, William E., exec. com. 
mem., 818; “L. as a business,” 
883- 85; NJ, a 815; Por- 


trait of a 61-62; reprints, 
1010; Dean’ objectives, 810. 

Markley, Anne E., acting secy, 
80 


2. 

Marrack, Harriet F., acting secy, 
828; simple bks, 827. 

Martin, Lawrence, maps, 743 

Martin, Marianne R., ~_— -bk serv- 
ice activities, 703-0 

Martin, Nella J., i Se6. 

Martin, Thomas P., appt, 567. 

—. a C., gifts, "B06, 807, 


57 
Maszolf. Sister Marie C., 49. 
Maternity and infant hygiene, sub- 
sid _— 


Mathews, “ttre?” Mildred Van Deu- 


sen, 7 

Matthews, "M. Alice, Inter-Amer. 
Bibl. Center, 17-18. 

Matthies, Mrs. nna, 817. 


Medical econ., pamphlets, 520. 

Meier, Margaret O., state aid, 764. 

Membership, A. L. A., 511, 945; 
hon., 512; reclassification, 47-48, 


92, 350-51; renewal slips, 1007; 
Saves ee for Is, udgeon, 
023-26; ilson, 5-6. See also 
Special Pon 9 


Membership com., A. L. A., rpt, 
350-52; children’s sect., 793-94; 
sch. Ins sect., 780. 

Merrill, Julia W., county 1. sta- 
tistics, 115; Ind. trustees, 818; 
rpt, 336-41; “State aid discus. 
sions at Richmond,” 557-58; 
state workers, 817-18; statistics 
blank, 829; trustees handbk, 815. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., 644; appt, 567; 
coép. cataloging, 674; muicropho- 


tography, 7333 presided, 636, 
831; rp 3 6-27, 382. 

Mexico, Ker, 716-17. 

Meyer, Herman H. B., Latin 


Amer, bibl., 717. | 
Michigan Univ. radio programs, 


42. 
Microphotography. See Films. 


Midwinter conf., 1935, 38-39, 111- 
14; 1936, 49, 945, 1002-05; pro- 
gram, 1936, 1002-05. 

Milam, Carl H., 597; confers on 1. 
agency, 899; _ mem. 490; 


secy’s rpt, 
Nifford, hospital ls, 


Miller, Dr. 
696. 

Minneapolis P. L., counseling serv- 
ice, 47. 
Bipaaeate institution Is, Jones, 

37-39 

Mines Maud, secy, 782. 

Mitchell, Sydney ¥., “Academic 
and _ professional educ. of coll. 
Ins,” 69-7 fellowship, 490. 

—— Hoceer E., jr. coll. Is, 
99-70 
onrad, Anna M., cat. code rev., 


7. 
Moore, Mrs. John T., elected vice 
pres., 841. 
Morey, Jane, nominated, 107. 


Morley, Linda rpt, 667. 
Morrell, Eric, ‘ ‘Bks in the world 
- today,” 727-28; Union cats, 
° 


Morris (Lucy) memorial memship, 


aaa, Lucile M., Catalogers’ and 
Class. Yrbk, 666- 673 elected secy- 
treas., 677. 

Motion Picture Review Digest, 417; 
review, 187. 

Motion pictures, 
based on, 37; 
story hour, 195; 
279-80. 


bk broadcasts 
combined with 
1. coép. Warren, 
See also Visual meth- 


ods. . 
Mudge, Isadore G., Guide to ref. 


S, 43. 
Muelfer, Theodore A., 


“he 669; cat. 
code revision, 677; 


resolutions, 
7. TH A. 


adult educ., 


760. 
Mulberry, Catharine C., 
and sch. l1.,” 962-66. 
Mulhauser, Roland A., 
802-03; ‘elected secy-treas., 695. 
Munn, R. Russell, yrenities. 746. 
Ralph, Bogle schol arship, 
objectives,” 583-86, 
597; rpt, 364. 
Munthe, Wilhelm, survey, 520. 
Murphy, Jean McK. , elected secy, 


636. 
Museums, children’s, Carr, 766-70. 
Music, cat. code revision 6 7; Dis- 
trict of Columbia P. f? div., 
628-36; ref. bks, King, 636. 


N 


NYA, “Community’s obligation to 
youth,” Corson, 909-13; rural 1. 
projects, Estes, 939-41. 

National Archives, Connor, 587- 
94. See also Archives. 

National Assn of State Ls, ar- 
chives, 744-45; certification, 636- 
44; mtgs, 831-41; state publica- 
tions, 744. 

National Conf. on Educ. Broad- 
casting, 88s. 

National Cong. of Parents and 
Teachers, greetings, 569, 506; 
radio programs, 42; sch. Il. devel- 
opment, ulberry, 962-66. 

National Educ. Assn, com. on 
coép. with, appropriation, $12; 
rpts, 380-82, 616; standards mtg, 
782-85. 

National League of Women Vo- 
ters, govt personnel, 113; p. 1 
on program, 560. 

National Prin Is in, rpt, 


402-03. 
National 


public, Carnovsky, 738- 
rave 
Nebraska bk auto, 901. 
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Negroes, com. on_ discrimination, 
512-13; discrimination, Snow, 
571; grant for training teacher. 
ns, 512-1001; 1, ext. service, 823; 
state planning, 140-41. 

New Deal agencies, publications 
wanted, 997; Wilcox, 658-66, 
New Hampshire L. Assn, resolu- 

tion, r1oro. 

New Jersey jr mems’ exhibit proj- 
ect, 12; prison |. service, Askew, 


696-97; at age Is, 799- 802: 
quale by-laws, tk. 
New York, Coll. of ity of, L., 


Goodrich, 715-16. 
New York conf., 28; hotels, 88, 
045; local chmn, 900. 
New York 1. club scholarships, 23, 
New York prison Is, McKee, 698. 
New York p. L., budget, gor. 
New York retirement lan, 895. 
New York State Tax Commission, 
— rpt no. 9, Joeckel, 147- 


New York Times, Barr, 740-41; 
= mn 952; filming, Puckette, 


oies’ Yorker, Barr, 741. 

Newberry, Marie A., rpt, 742. 

Newbery medal award, 785; com. 
appt, 797- 98; dinner, 787; Tomp- 
kins, = "ez: 

Newcom ol. +. 43. 

Newman, W alter, youth, 828. 


Newsome, A. R., archives, 745. 

— filming, 722; union 
list, 

Nowenn, ~~ Pt, 794-95. 

Nichols, Mrs. sand, talking bks, 
825. 

Noble, Lorraine, Amer. Film In- 


stitute, 824, 967-73. 
Nominating com., invites sugges- 
tions, 945-46, 961; mems, 899. 


Non- fiction, circulation _ statistics, 
1008-09. 

Noon, Paul A. T., Ohio survey 
rpt, 570; statistics, 829. 


Normal sch. and teachers coll. Ins, 
chmn, 192; reorganization, 192; 
teachers coll. Ins round table, 


774-79. 
Norman, Oscar E., chmn, 666. 
Norton, Margaret C., elected secy, 


841. 

Notes on Kentucky, Bradford, 948- 
49. 

Nourse, Louis M., 
763-64; staff assn com., 
travel plans, 248-51. 


O 


Oberly memorial fund com., rpt, 


Officers, A. L. A., Dager, 519; 
elected, 513, 6043 nominated, 


class service, 
810; 


107. a 
Ohio, county Is, Sandoe, 802; citi- 
zen objectives, 559-60; survey 


rpts, 570. 
Ohr, Elizabeth, presided, 628. 
Ontario L. Assn, 596. 


Order and bk selection round 
table, me, 723-28. 
O’Riordan, Molly V., 149. 


Orr, Marion ol 


k circulation, 573. 
Out in the cold,” cartoon, 136. 


Out-of-print bks, Ferguson, 113, 
365-66. 

PNLA uarterly, 1022. 

PWA, Coll. of City of N.Y. L. 


bldg, 715; grants for 1. projects, 
951. 
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addock, Porter, 817. 

Pepnlcts, citizen educ., Chancel- 
lor, 942-43; clearing house, 989; 
coll. teaching, Marzolf, 49; ex- 
hibits, 943, 960; racks, 960, 1013. 

Parent eluc., bany, 982. 

Parent-teacher assns. See National 
Cong. of Parents and Teachers. 

Parks, Martha M., rpt, 780-81. 

Parmelee, Mary F., elected secy, 


804. . , ‘ 
Patrologia, Migne, analytics, 521. 
Patterson, Edith, educ. groups, 798. 
Pensions. See Annuities and pen- 


sions. 

Periodicals, coll. Is should own, 
191; lettering, Browning, 188; 
index to religious, 750; prison 
list, 387; prapagenen., 741; reso- 
lution on subscriptions, 512, 
617, 7373. sect. mtgs, 729-41. 

Personnel, hdqrs div. rpt, 343-45; 
|. standards and, 761-64; study of 
needs, 319; unemployment and 
salaries, Hodges, 93-95. See also 
Salaries, employment, and 
schemes of l. service. 

Pettee, Julia, cat. code rev., 677, 


60. 

Philadelphia union cat., 722. 

Photographic reproduction of 1. 
materials, com., 567, 723. See 
also Films; Resources of Amer. 
ls; Union cats. 

Pillsbury, Avis M., vacation read- 


ing, 03-04; ; 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) 1. club affiliated, 
111; L. statistics, 570. _ 

Planning. See Federal aid com; 
Library planning; Regional 
coop.; Resources of Amer. Is; 
Union cats. 

Platt, Elizabeth T., maps, 743. 

Poe concordance, 92, 702. 

Porter, Frances J., cataloging, 676. 

Portrast of a l., review, Brenne- 
man, se2-40. 

Posell, Mrs. Elsa Z., music div., 
628-36. 

Posters. See Exhibits; 
service. 

Powell, Rose A., letter, rro. 

Power, Eugene B., European film 
service, 723. 

Pratt, V. E filming bks, 722. 

Pretlow, Mary D., presided, 703. 

Price, Anna M., state aid, 764. 

Price, Miles O., rpt, 389-402. 

Prince Edward Island, 341. 

Princeton Univ. L., Gerould, 713- 


15. 

Prison ls, Askew 6-97; Bixby, 
697; New York, Wiokee. 608 ; 
Osborne Society’s Bulletin, 891; 
readers, Lindquist, 697-98; sur- 
vey, 387. 

Professional training, adult educ., 
869-70; children’s sect. com., 
794-95; coll. Ins, Mitchell, 69- 
74; conf. on Inship in south, 29- 
32; county Ins, 695; foreign, 
321; grant for study, 569; hos- 
ital Ins, 386-87; law In, Beards- 
ey, 168-77; sch. Ins, Parks, 780- 
81, Rugg, 1011; summer courses, 
323-24; teachers colls and nor- 
mal schs, 324; state plans, 142- 
3; sect. mtgs, 636-48, 741-42. 

ee also Board of educ. for 
Inship; Library schs. 

Projectors (films), Raney, 974-78. 
out, Vera, chmn, goo. 

Prouty, Louise, 751; professional 
work, 762; “Resources discussed 
at Richmond,” 504-05; ‘Worthy 


Publicity 


field for philanthropy,” 7-8. 
blic docs, clearing house, 744, 
840; com. mtgs, 


742-46; com. 
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rpt, 410-11; Govt publications, 
t Brit., 560; state docs, 744, 


40. 

Public Is, Ickes, 491-93, 804; Lan- 
don, 930, 951; ref. service, Bos- 
ton exhibits, 502-03; Roosevelt, 
509-10, 931, 951; secy’s rpt, 311- 
12. See also Statistics. 

Public |. a vital need, Shaw, 5109. 

Public 2 rules, 558. 

Publications, A. L. A., rpt, 349- 


0. 

Publicity, asst at hdqrs, 569; com. 
rpt, 353-57; prison Is, 387; re- 
igious groups, Furnas, 754-55; 
round table mtgs, f46s1; state 
plans, 143-44; Richmond conf. 
display, 2793 sch. l. com., 780; 
teachers, MacBean, 96. See also 
Exhibits. 

Publicity service, codp., 185, 568, 
Ai 817; uncertain, 878, 926; 

ilson, 750-51. 

Publicity Tips Monthly. See Pub- 
licity service. 

Puckette, C. McD., filming N. Y. 
Times, 722. 

Puffer, Hubbard Mfg Co., 574. 

Purdum, W. Taylor, dented chmn, 
728; secy, 728. 

Purvin, Mrs. Jennie F., secy, 818; 
trustee objectives com., 810; 
trustee duties, 812-15; “Trustees 
take forward step,” 97-98. 


Q 


Queens Borough P. L., staff spe- 
cialization, 647-48. 
Quigley, Margery C., informal 
agreements, 691-92; Portrait of a 
Bay — program com., 619; 
publicity, 751. 


R 


R.W.A.P. courses, 334; Albany, 
Smith, 979-80. 

Racial discrimination, com. appt, 
12-13; H. resolution, 1010; 


now, 571. 
Racine Wis.) Staff Assn, Starr, 


196. 

Redic, je program shelf, 981; 
Cleveland broadcasts, 37; Every- 
man’s treasure house, 196; chil- 
dren, 1022; conf. on educ. broad- 
casting, 885; federal constitution 

rograms, 114; 1. broadcasting, 
yers, 746-47; programs listed, 
42 radio cycle posters, 546; 
ichmond conf. er. 513; 
Social work at the microphone, 
1012; “What Americans are 
reading,” Macdonald, 997; U.S. 
office of educ. project, 978; 
WIXAL, 193. See also Library 
radio broadcasting. 

Radtke, Mrs. Elizabeth S., cata- 
loging, 672-73. 

Ranck, Samuel H., 1. architecture, 
rpt, 496-07; periodical subscrip- 
tions, 617 7373 presided, $22 

Raney, M Liewellyn, 723; Biblio- 
film Service, 946; chmn, 567; 
films, 38-39, 80-88; ‘“‘Micropho- 
tography notes,” 893-95; projec- 
tors, 974-78. 

Rankin, Rebecca B., award, sor. 

Readable bks, 334; Laurson, 26- 
27; readability laboratory, 280; 
Wigginton, 724-25. 

Reader's Digest contest, 281. 

Readers, prison, Lindquist, 697- 
98; fiction, Foster, 682-84. 

Readers’ advisers, 331-32. 

Recent children’s bes, 1012. 
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Recruiting for 1. service, com. dis- 
continued, 112, 411. See also 
Board of educ. for Inship. 

Redstone, Edward H., rpt, 840. 

Reference Ins round table, Cres- 

Reference service, Boston P. 
exhibits, 502-03; departmental- 
ized 1., Gifford, 684-85; measure- 
ment, Guerrier, 403-05, $85. 

References, “refer from,” 668. 

——— 1. codp., 190-91, 338-39; 

ritish Columbia, Stewart, 692- 
94; city l. agreements, Duigley, 
691-92; Denver regional cont., 
8905; &t Brit., McColvin, 603; 
Rocky Mt. region, Wyer, 689-90; 
Rosenwald demonstrations, 338- 
39, 690-91; sch. ls, Stewart, 927- 
4; Serials list, 520; voted in 

ritish Columbia, Stewart, 194. 
See also County and regional Is; 
Library planning; Resources of 
Amer. Is; Union cats. ni 

Religious bks, cat. code revisions, 
677; sect. mtgs, _— 

Remington, Judge Harvey F., exec. 
com. mem., 818. : 

Replacement, subcom. on inventory 
and, rpt, gea.c6. 

Reports, coll. 1, Russell, 216-20. 

Research, hist. and, Freeman, 835- 
37; Ins and, Severance, 620-22. 

Resolutions, Richmond conf., 603- 
04; sch. Ins sect., 781-82. 

Resources of Amer. ls, bd, 615; 
com. rpt, 411-13; jt mtg, 679-82; 
Richmond discussion, Prouty, 
504-05. See also Library plan- 
ning; _Photographic reproduc- 
tion; Regional 1. codp.; Union 
cats, 

Resources of southern Is, com., 
Downs, 682; survey rpt, 1000- 


ol. 

Retirement plan, A. L. A., 899; 
Brigham, 113-14; hdqrs staff, 
67-68; jr mems, graph, 528; 
ump sum payments, graph, 947; 
N.Y. plan compared, 895; “Out 
in the cold,” Brigham, 137; To- 
ledo p._1., 998-99; trustee sup- 
port, Smith, 937; trustees to 
note, graph, 204. 

Revenues. See Library revenues 


com. 

Rice, Paul North, 647; elected 
chmn, 716; nominated, 107. _ 

Richardson, Ernest C., cataloging, 


674. 

Richmond conf., 43, 247; “At 
Richmond,” 511-13; hotels, 182, 
247; local trips, 104-06, 233; 
Louder Please, 513; post-conf. 
trip, 100; purse found, 522; 
radio programs, 513; tentative 
program, 101-04, 235-47; tenta- 
tive schedule, 234; travel plans, 
248-51; what to wear, 149. 

Rider, Fremont, letter. tp 

Right bk for right chil » supple- 
ment, 106. ‘ 

Roalfe, William R., “Codp. with 
other groups,” 840. 

Roberson, Nellie, chmn, 823. 

Roberts, Flora B., 647. 

Roberts, Ina, 37. 

Roberts, Martin A., 824. 

Rockefeller Found., grants, 512, 


1001, 
Rocky Mt. region, Wyer, 689-90. 
Roden, Carl B., conateationsl 


amendment, 597. 
Rogers, Héléne, state aid, 802. 
Roos, Jean C., 787; rpt, 328-30; 
work with young people, 181- 


2. 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, ls, 477-79; re- 
prints of address, 522. 
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Roosevelt; Franklin D., p. 1., 509- 
10, 804, 931 Be 

Root, Elihu, hon. memship, 512, 
617. 

Rose, Ernestine, Adult educ., re- 
view, 892; elected chmn, 619; 
rpt, 372. 


Rosenwald demonstration ls, 338- 
39; Templeton, 690-91. 

Rossell, Beatrice S., rpt, 353-57- 

Rothrock, Mary U., chmn, 618; 
trustee functions, 810-1 I. 

Rounds, Joseph B., chmn, 192. 

Rowden, Dorothy, Handbk_ of 
adult educ., review, 517. 

Rowe, Emily a ., credit union, 76s. 

Rugg, Earle U., codp. curriculum, 
torr; 1 instruction, 778-79. 

Rural areas, adult educ., 333; As- 
sociated Countr Women of 
World, 562; NYA and youth, 
Estes, 939-41; reading of women, 
Fyan, 689; trends in, Lester, 
689, Taylor, 686-89; “Uniting a 
rural region,” Stewart, 748-50. 

Rush, Charles E.. appt, 567; repre- 
sents A. L. 520. 

Russell, John *. Coll, 1. 
216-20. 

Russell, ‘John zx. 
ope, 67974. 

Rymer, Mrs. Anne J., 762. 


S 


Salaries, 344-45; hdqrs staff, 567- 
; St. Louis P. L., 951; trends, 
Kaiser, 252-53. See also Statis- 
tics. 
Salaries, employment, and schemes 


rpt,”’ 


coép. cat., Eur- 


l, service, com. mtg, 761-66; 
com, rpt, 413-15; employment 
resolution, 205; salaries resolu- 


tion, wae unemployment, Hodg- 
es, 93-9 
Sam] son, Elizabeth, presided, 674. 
Sandoe, Mildred W., county ‘ls, 
802. 

Savage, Ernest A., wonting, 596; 
radio message, 5h 804, 806. 
Schellenberg, T. microphotog- 

raphy, 723 
Schemes at. service. See Salaries. 
Schmeckebier, Laurence F., docs, 


742. 

o.. See Fellowships and 
scholars 

School and ~ 1. div., 308- 
09, 787-93; established, 33; in- 
formation needed, Roos, 181-82. 

School ls, certification, Theobald, 
642-43; coop. curriculum, Rugg, 
torr; legislation, 392, 394, 396; 
publications needed, 91; stand- 


ards mtg, 782-85; statistics, Fos- 
ter, 281, 381. Sec also Library 
lanning; Teacher-In. 

School Is com., discontinued, 111, 
415. 

School Is sect., jt mtg, 787-93; 
mtgs, 766-82. 

School |. series, 354; “P.T.A. and 
sch. Is,” Mulberry, 962-66; “Sch. 
1. and the state,” Lawler, 862- 


66; “Schs and the regional ie 
Stewart, 927-3 
School 1. supervisors, 79. 
Schunk, Russell J., “Business and 
tech. service,” 666, 1022. 
Science lists, children’s, 794. 
Science mss. contest, 573. 
Scoggin, Margaret, “‘Do young peo- 
ple want bks?’’ 828; elected secy, 


828. 

Scribner, B. W., microphotography, 
722. 

Secretary, A. L. A., rpt, 307-14. 
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Seebach, Edel E., talking bks, 825. 
Seewer, Martha, credit union, 765. 
Serials, regional list, 520. 


Severance, Hannah, community 
programs, 803. 

Severance, Henry O., codp. proj- 
ects, 190-91; Latin-Amer. bibl., 
717; research, 620-22. 

Severance, Robert W.,  Latin- 
Amer. Div. of Institute of Inter- 
natl. Educ., 718. 

Shaffer, Velma R., sch. lL pub- 
licity, 780. 

Shanesy, Ralph D., exec. com. 


mem., 818; trustee duties, 815- 
16; trustee objectives, 810. 
Steewe, Ruth H., staff assn com., 


10. 

she Charles B., Council mem., 
513, 605., nominated, 107. 

Shaw, Ralph R., A. L. A. 


mem- 
ship, 92; letter, 519; Louder 
Please, 513. 

Shea, Agatha L., rpt, 796-97. 


Shera, J. H., coll. 1, 
concordance, 702. 
Sherman, Clarence E., certification, 
637-38, 643; federal aid, 610-13. 
Sherwood, Secs M., “The corner 

stone,” 831, 832- “34. 
Sholtz, David, message, 805. 
Shores, Louis, l.-trained Redken, 


PR Liang Richard H., 
terials, 746. 

Sickels, Evelyn R., chmn, 798, 900. 

Sieben- ‘Morgen, Ruth, religious pe- 
riodicals index, 760. 

Sinclair, Dorothy, 751. 

— John T., dissertations, 
900-0 

Skogh, "Macciar M., 
tions, 744 

Small Is, adult educ., Chancellor, 
162- -67: catalogers round table, 
“70773 class. service, Howard, 

635 round table mtgs, 7 798-804. 
oka ler l. and adult educ., 802. 
= Mrs, Bethania M.. chmn, 


Smith, Charlotte E., r 
Smith, Elizabeth M., 


9-83. 

Smith, ties A., “Refer from” 
refs, 668; regional groups, 667 
Smith, Gretta, elected chmn, 636. 
Smith, Henry L., How shall we 
educate teachers and Ins for I. 
service in the sch., review, 944. 
— Hilda W., workers’ educ., 


495-501; Poe 


source ma- 


state publica- 


pt, 
adult educ., 


Smith, Irene, ht 794 

Smith, Mrs. Walls, 815; exec. 
com. mem., ony “Trustee’s re- 
sponsibility, ”* 818, 935-38. 

— —. os hi M. A. and 


;?- , 

Smith, Mrs. Bail; » elected 
chmn, 818; “L Sen Cle in 
Amer.,” 581- Zz 597; presided, 
596, 610. 


Smith, Susan T., rpt, 407-08. 

Snow, Edith N., letter, 571. 

Social security act, 137, 436-37. 

Some practical problems in cata- 
loging, review, 507. 

Sources for reproductions of works 
of art, 287-99, 636; correction, 


510. 

South, conf. on 1. training, 29-32; 
County |. service in the south, 
27-28; Ls of the south, Barker, 
514; regional field work, 340- 
41; resources subcom., 682, 1000- 
o1; Rosenwald demonstrations, 

338- Ke 690-91. 

a 


<= rolina 1. institute, Lent, 





ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Spanish-English primer, 388. 


Spaulding, Forrest B., exec, 
mem., pis: , 6055, federal aid, 
614; edera agency, = 
nominated, at. resolution of 
thanks, Sit: 615. 

Special collections, Gerould, 68». 
82; Rocky Mt. region, 


er, 

690. See also Resources of hacen 
ls; Union cats. 

Special memship com., mtgs, 509- 
10, 804-09; rpt, 352-53. 

Special memships, 108, 224, 563- 
Se, 1007; coll. and ref. sect., 

; Lucy Morris Memorial, 80s. 

staf ’assns, mtg announced, 281; 

Racine (Wis.), Starr, 196; repre. 
sentatives meet, 809-10. 

Standardized lettering chart, i 

Standards, coll. 1., 497-98; sch. ] 
381, 782-8 

Stanford, Edward B., 702; rene 
1011-12; 1. leaflets, 997. 

Stark, Mrs. Martha a chmn, 826; 
rpt, 417-19. 

Starr, Frances M. 


letter, 196. 
State aid, Council 


resolution, 38, 


114; grants-in-aid, Joeckel, 147- 
49; Jennings, 75-79; literature 
available, 189-90; policy ques 


tions, 887-91; Richmond jt mtg, 
pee gay 557-58, ei trustee sup- 


port, Smith, p36 -37- See also 
Certification; Library — 
a responsibilities, reeman, 
835-3 


State Shenning. See Federal aid; 
Library planning; Regional L 
coép.; State aid. 

Statistics, blind, ls for, 418-10; 
Bulletin supplements, 512, 616; 
coll. 1., 99, 372; coll. use, 
Brown, 225-28; corrections, 570; 
county L, 115-21; definitions, 
278; hdqrs asst’s rpt, 342-43; 
hdqrs div. proposed, 512, 616; 
League of L. Comms com., 829- 
30; p. Is, 254-77; P. 1., circula- 
tion, 1008-09; rpt. blanks, 616; 
salary trends, 253; sch. L, 281, 


381. 

Sterba, Gertrude K., secy, 804. 

Stewart, Helen G., internship, 648; 
letter, 194; regional units in 
British Columbia, 692-94; sch. Is, 
927- 343 “Uniting a rural region,” 
748-5 

Stone, "Chutes H., certification, 
643, 879-82; Council mem., 513, 
605; nominated, 107. 

Story hour, Martin, 704-07. 

Strohm, Adam, 787. 

Strong, Helen, maps, 743- 

Student reading, “L. needs of coll. 
students,” Earle, 150-55. 

Subject headings, cat. sect. com., 
667-68; Coston, 675; Porter, 


676. 

Subscription bks com., rpt, 415-16. 

Sullivan, Francis J., trustees exec. 
com. mtg-, 815; vice chmn, 818. 

Surveys. L. A., ror; Amer. Is, 
More 520; coll. Is, 99-100, 
371-72; Marcus, 885; rison ls, 
87; proposed in state plans, 144; 
Nestchester, Ps ight and Car- 
novsky, Bore 

Sutherland Ninifred, chmn, 92; 
leaflets contest, 190, 702. 


= 


TVA, 1l. program, 332 
Taber, E elected dir., 
695; presided, 686, 689. 
Talking bks, for blind, 417, 824-26. 
Tanner, Frances P., letter, r1o1l. 
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Tarr, Anna M., elected chmn, 68s. 

Tate, Vernon d., appt, 5675 micro- 
tography 719, 7 

ne Carl 3S coral ‘trend, 686- 


Taylor, Thurston, bk list forum, 
702; disp! lay case ma- 

terial, 751; staff assn com., 810. 

Teacher-In training agencies, 38, 
323, 324; Hoover, 776-78; How 

salt we educate teachers and 

Ins for |. service in the sch.? 


Tachers coll. Ins round table, 774- 
79. See also Normal sch. and 
teachers college Ins. 

Teachers room Ins, mtg, 648. 

geek culture and, Coyle, 

pee. See also Business 

oe oe esieay sect. 

Templeton, Charlotte, County I. 
service «wn the south, 690-91. 
Ten een i se Canadian support 

A. 
Terminology io _— termi- 
com. 
Roy planks, 909. P 
Theobald, Ruth L., certification, 


Ba ol Edith, rep. A. L. A,, 
Shneten, Ella 3 .. co-chmn, 636; 


response, *fiae 
——- azel B., rpt, 343- 
Tisdel, Al Aiton’ P . docs, 742. ‘ 
Tisdel, one S S., Time-saving 
tool, 
Todd, "Nancy H., elected vice 


chmn, 666; presided, 648. 
— p. l., retirement plan, 998- 


Tolman, Frank L., American Il. 
laws, 830; certification, 643, 644; 
federal aid, 614; nominated, 
107; rpt, 408- -09. 2 

Tomlinson, Marion D., codp. pub- 


licity, 817; elected secy, 818; 
trustees, 984-86. a 
« Joule E., presided, 785, 


787 
Tompkins Miriam D., adult educ., 
867-72. 
Towne, Jackson E., elected dir., 
685; presided, 677, 682. 
Towner, Isabel L., indexing rel. 
periodicals, 760. 
Training classes, 319. 
Training for Inship. See Board of 
educ. for mo Internship; Li- 
ro 


brary schs; fessional train- 
ing. 
Treasurer, A. L. A., rpts, 122-29, 
1014-21. 
Tremaine, Marie, fellowship, 490. 
Trotier, Arnold H., chmn, 192; 
presided, 666, 672. 
Trustees, certification Flynn, 636- 


373 handbk, 98; “L. as a busi- 
ness,” Marcus, 883- 85; responsi- 
bilities, Atwood, 547-48; respon- 


sibili to trustees sect., Smith, 
935 “303 “Unite for state action,” 
omlinson, 984-86. 
Trustees sect., by-laws, 231-33; 


exec. com. mtg, 97-98, 815; mtgs, 
810-18; objectives com. rpt, 818. 
Tuberculous, bks for the, Webb, 


Turpin, te W., 


chmn 
Tyler, Ae S., 829. 


U 


cataloging, Russell, 673. 


elected vice 


U.S.S 


Ulrich, <r F., rpt, 729. 
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Ulveling, Ralph A., adult educ. 
series, 979; professional work, 
761-62; rpt, 408. 

Unemployment, subcom. rpt, 39, 
93-95. See y* Salaries, employ- 
ment, and schemes of 1. service. 

Union cats, cataloging theory af- 


fected Mann, 7%; 735 Europe, 
Russell, 673- 743 G rit., c- 
Colvin, 603; atin. Amer. bks, 


389; cepocung rariora, Keogh, 
680; Washington conf. 
541-45, 680. See also Bibliognck’ 
_ centers; Resources of Amer, 
s. 
Union lists. See Newspapers. 
University and ref. Ins, officers, 


192. 

University ls. See 
univ. ls. 

University 1. ext. 
table, 819-23. 

Utley, George B., rpt, 616. 


¥ 


Vacation reading project, 
bury, 803-04. ? 
van Buren, Maud, 647; art project, 


799. 
Vance, John T., A. L. A. 
A. Bp Sn Be 


College and 


service round 


Pills- 


and 

é rpt, 358-59; oppos- 
ing vote 512; represented 
_ A. L. L.. 95; union cat. of 
A Amer. t, 380. 

Van Cleve, ‘ia e.” div. chief, 
33; “Introducing children to 
their city 872; support 
through children’s work, 750; 
sch. and children’s L div., 780, 


791-93. 
Vanderbilt, Paul, Philadelphia 
union cat., 722. 
Van a enry B., 674; com. 
a 56s- 
ooy, Winifred, rpts, 350-52, 


r? . 

Virginia, certification, Hall, 638- 
42; historic shrines, map, 136; 
homes & eighteenth century, 
Cheek, 6 

Visual snateate com., rpt, 416-17; 


round table, 823-24. See also 
Films; Photographic reproduc- 
tion. 

Vitz, Carl, federal l. agency, 55- 
63; internship, 647; o 
south, review, 514; L. service 


in a suburban area review, 897- 
98; rpt, 111-12; Toledo retire- 
ment plan, 998-99 

Vogleson, Helen E> county Is sect. 
constitution, 695. 

von Frauendorfer, 
626-2 

Vepuaiinn, Rose L., investment in- 
formation, 534-4 40; bibl., 648-58. 

Vosper, Zaidee B b> OR 348- -49. 


WwW 


WPA and Is, archives inventory, 

7 53 Denver bibl. center, 690; 
ect on professional work, 762; 

filming newspapers, 722; 1.’ ad- 
visers at a 922; 1. bldgs, 
a Fas j. township 
801; Ss, 779; union cats, 
44-4 “80, 722. 

watt, 05 PR R., secy, 810; staff 
assns, 810. 

Wallace, Ruth, cat. code rev., 677. 

Waller, Judith, 513. 

Waller, Katherine, rpt, 111. 

Walter, Frank K., 647; letter, 48. 

Ward, Gilbert ey rpt, 415-16. 


Sigmund, rpt, 
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Wasee. Althea, 306, 6 pioageen, 
279-50; rpts 03-0) 15-16. 
Warren, Hazel B. 80 “ 
Washburne et wy "Right bk for 
right child, 106. 
Wapestoun (Wis.) P. L., motion 
ictures, 19 
atts, Irma a rpt, 831. 
Wead, Katharine tas: elected 
vice pres., 830. 


Webb, Gerald” oe bks for the 
tuberculous, 

Webb, William, x selection, 725. 

o Wells, ouise +» secy, 636. 

Wendell, Esther, rpt, 342. 

Wenman, Lois M. maps, 743. 

Wessells, Helen E., “Circuit col- 
lections,” = -20; foreign read- 
ers, 826, 


West, Elizabeth H., 67 

Westchester survey, Wight and 
Carnovsky, 897-98 

Wesseroen, bsendien, elected dir., 


~~ overly, exec. com., 
830; tal king bks, 825 
bt = ee Adah F., aeting secy, 


Elizabeth C., posters, 


whitmore, Frank H., objectives in 
buying, 725-27. 

Whittemore, Caroline, review, 507. 

Wichita (Kan.) 1. budget, 941. 

Wickersham ucille, 646-47. 

Wieder, Callie, elected chmn, 804. 

Wigginton, May W., bk selection, 
724-25; films, 824. 

Wight, Edward A., County /. serv- 
ice in the south, review, 27-28; 
L. service in a suburban area, 
897-98. 

Wilcox, Jerome K., docs, 742; govt 
activities, 658-66. 

Wilcox, Ruth, review, 508. 

Wilkins, Lydia K., 627. 

Williams, Elizabeth T., secy, 830. 

Williams, Mabel, presided, 828. 

Williams, Mathilde D., 827. 

Williams, W. E., Learn and live, 


Whiteman, 


991. 
Williams and Wilkins Co., contest, 
Cheek, 


Williamson, Charles C., experience 
before 1. sch., 645-46. 

Willis, Mrs. Grinnell, 817. 

Willis, Margaret, appt., goo. 

Wilmerding, Lucius, elected vice 


573- ‘ 
“eee restoration, 


chmn, 818. 
— Elizabeth E., secy-treas., 


Wilson, Halsey W., publicity serv- 
ice 750-51; religious riodicals 
index, 760; visual aids, 823-24. 
Wilson, Louis R., Amer. Council 
on Educ. memship, 520; Chicago 
institute, 109, 571-72; citizens 
day, 597; conf. programs, 616- 
17; ee amendment, 
597-98; County |. service in the 
pF review, 27-28; federal 
aid, 39, 189, 606, 614-15; L. ext. 
bd, $70 9095 1. ext. service, 819- 


20, 823; ore than mere opin- 
ion,” 5-6; presided, 111, 112, 
595, 596, 597, 603, 615; “‘Re- 
studying th the chart,” 480-90, 
596; trustee, 812. 

Windsor, Phineas L., Council 
mem., 513, 605; experience be- 


fore 1. sch., 647; nominated, 107. 
Winslow, Amy, publish- 
ing program, 89-91; elected vice 
pres., 513, 604; j equipment 
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studies, 191-92; nominated, 107; 
rpt, 346-47. 
Winterfield, Iva, elected treas., 
782. 
Wire, George E., memorial, 840. 
Women, bibl., Powell, 110. 
Woodruff, Katherine, letter 46-47. 
Work relief projects, 340. See also 
C: NYA; PWA: WPA. 
Smith and Don- 


ald, 9-12. J 
Wright, Ethel C., children’s 1. 
work, 87-89. . 
Wright, Ida F., presided, 746; rpt, 
353°57- : ee 
Wright, Marion A., citizens 1. 
movement, 530-33. 


Workers’ educ., 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Wright, Wyllis E., internship, 647; 
subject headings, 667-68 


Wyer, James I., talkin bks, 82s. 
Wyer, Malcolm G., budgets study, 
569; Denver bibl. center, 680- 


o; elected pres., 513, 604, 605; 
Newbery dinner, 787; nominated, 
107. 


Yaggy, Thelma B., rpt, 604-05. 

Yerxa, Catharine M., elected secy- 
treas., 830. 

Young people’s reading round ta- 
ble, jt mtg, 787-93; mtg, 828. 





Youth, community’s obligation | 
Corson, 909-13; educ. function a 
lL, Lowe, 707-09; 1. work wi 
Cain, 790-91; programs for yp. 
employed, 44; rural 1. proj 
Estes, 939-41; “Youth plus sal ; 


Ils,” Cocking, 834-35. 


Z 


Shonen, George B., 823; presided, 

22. 

Ziegler, Helen T., experience be 
fore 1. sch., 647; letter, 281; pre 
sided, 809; staff assn com., 810, 

Zook, George F., educ. films, 46, 

















W ants and Offers 


American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., H. W. Tyler, acting secretary, 
has stock of its Bulletin and libraries are 
invited to send a list of their wants. Regu- 


Mineral resources of United States, 1916, 
pts. 1 and 2. Ohio State Board of Health, 
W ater and sewage purification in Ohio, 1908. 
Report of Ohio Tax Commission, 1923. 
Kansas State College Library, Manhattan, 


. 81 lar price per volume, $3. 











Several rare 
issues, if ordered separately, $1 each. Dis- 
count of 10 per cent on orders over $s. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, wants in 
exchange or at reasonable price: Commerce 
Depattment, Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection: Current Shipping 
Data, vol. 1, no. 2. Bureau of Standards: 
Circular, 4. Handbook Series, 14; any after 
19. Miscellaneous Publications, 16-18, 22- 
38, 40, 44, 54, 57, 121-27. Technical News 
Bulletin, 1-96, 137, 140. 

Girard (Ohio) Free Library, Belle C. 
Morrill, librarian, offers for the cost of 
transportation: Power Plant Engineering, 
Apr., 1933, Dec., 1934-Nov., 1935; Reader's 
Digest, Nov., 1930; School and Society, Mar. 
19, 1932, Mar. 1, 1930; Scribner's, Jan., 
Apr., June-Aug., Oct.-Dec., 1929, 1930 en- 
tire; Jan.-Dec., 1931; Scribner’s Magazine 
(bound), vol. 11, Mar.-July, 1892; vol. 12, 
Aug.-Dec., 1892; vol. 18, Oct.-Feb., 1895-96; 
vol. 19, Mar.-July, 1896; vols. 14-15, Aug.- 
Feb., 1893-94; vols. 13-14, 1899. Survey 
Graphic, 1920: Apr. 3, May 1, June 5, July 
3, Aug. 2, Sept. 1, Oct. 2, Nov. 27; 1921: 
Jan. 1, Feb. 5, Mar. 5, Apr. 2, May 7, June 
11, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1; 
1922: Jan.-Feb., Apr., June-July, Nov.-Dec. ; 
1923: Mar., May, June, Sept., Nov., Dec.; 
1924: Jan.-Nov., Nov. 1§; 1925: Jan., Feb., 
May, June, Oct.-Dec.; 1926: Jan.-Dec.; 
1927: Jan.-Dec.; 1928: Jan.-Dec. World's 
Work, 1928: Apr.-July, Sept., Dec. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Report, 1884, 
1887. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Yearbook, 1894, 1896, 1898, 1900, 1901, 
1902, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1909, 1910. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Botanical Divi- 
sion, Special bulletin on agricultural grasses 
and forage plants, 1889. U. S$. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Annual Report, 1904. 
U. S$. Commissioner of Education, Report, 
4] 1912, 2 vols.; 1913, 2 vols.; 1914, 2 vols.; 

S vol. 1. U.S. Department of Interior, 


a 


A. B. Smith, librarian, wants the following 
and will pay transportation: Kansas Laws, 
1863 session. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Weather Bureau: Climatological Data, 
vol. 6, no. 2, February, 1919; Monthly 
W eather Review, vol. 22, no. 4, April, 1894. 
U. §. Bureau of American Ethnology: 
Annual Report, vol. 18, pt. 2; vols. 22; 
Bulletin, 49, 51. Children’s Bureau: Bureau 
publication nos. 1, 94. Bureau of Educa- 
tion: Bulletin, nos. 21-26, 1914. Library of 
Congress, List of State Publications, vol. 10, 
nos. 7-8, 12, 1919; vol. 13, no. 10, 1922. 
National Museum: Bulletin, no. 103. 
Patent Office: Official Gasette, t.p. and 
contents for vol. 279; alphabetical list of 
patents for vols. 289, 290, 291, and 292. 
Monthly Catalogue of United States Public 
Documents, no. 180, i909; no. 299, 1919. 
Public Health Service: Hygienic Laboratory 
Bulletin, nos. 1, 3, 4, 6-9, 12, 15; Public 
Health Bulletin, nos. 1-18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 
29, 31, 32, 60, 102. 

Riverside (Calif.) Free Public Library, 
Charles F. Woods, librarian, offers the fol- 
lowing United States documents for ex- 
change: 

National Museum: Contributions from 
U. 8. National Herbarium, vol. 10, pts. 1-4, 
6, 7, C. & L.; vol. 12, pts. 1-9; vol. 13, pts. 
1-12, C. & I.; vol. 16, pts. 1-14, C. & 1.; vol. 
17, pts. 1-8; vol. 24, pts. 1, 2, 4, 5. Naviga- 
tion Bureau: List of Merchant Vessels, 1932. 

Session Laws: 43d, 2d sess., 1874-75; 44th, 
ist sess., 1875-76; 44th, ad sess., 1876-77; 
45th, 3d sess., 1878-79; 46th, 3d sess., 1880- 
81; 49th, 2d sess., 1886-87. 





Requests for Bulletin space in which to 
announce books or other materials wanted 
or offered by libraries have become so heavy 
that it is necessary hereafter to limit such 
free space to fifteen lines of type a year, 
submitted by a library which is a member of 
the Association. No paid advertising is car- 
ried by the Bulletin. 




















NINE NEW A.L.A. BOOKS 
Scheduled for November and December 


History of Children’s Literature 


Elva S. Smith outlines in this syllabus with bibliographies the development of childre: 
literature in England and America through various periods and influences from the 
century to the close of the 19th. Contains a wealth of information about children’s boo 
of today and yesterday. Chronology from 1658-1900. (250p. Cloth, $4.) 


Books about Jobs 
In preparing this bibliography of occupational literature, Willard E. Parker examir 


thousands of period 


icals, monographs, brochures, and leaflets published in the 


U. S. over a period of 15 years. About 8,000 references in some 600 job classifications | 
are grouped under 28 main headings—from “Agriculture” to “Writing.” (4126p. Cloth, ° 


$3.) 


Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 5 


Deals with many practical problems, from de- 
scription of organization of ong Some departments 
in several university and raries to dis- 
cussion of costs, form ca statistics. Includes 
symposium on division of professional activities, 
po of theses for 1935, summaries of cata- 
loging activities included in library reports 1929- 
s78t 2 a emo ay hy for 1934- 1935, a directory 

a cumulated index of Year- 
books to mm and ¢ $2.) 


Manual of Seriais Work 

A Soc a by J. Harris Gable which for the first 

discusses problems of handling of serials 

lic libraries. es serials 

(division of funds, gen- 

aids) ; “ee aa (sources, 

routine, claims, gifts, 

exchanges) ; housing (reading ¥e rooms, magazine 

covers, work space, bins, shelves); service to 

public (reference, indexes, catalogs). Bibliogra- 

y: — index. (Cloth. Probable price, 
2.75. 


Guide to Bibliographies of Theses 
Thomas R. Palfrey and Henry E. Coleman, Jr. 


compiled this guide to lists of masters’ and dog: 
tors’ theses prepared in U. S. and ia 
colleges to make easier the task of aso 

what studies have been made or are in p cress, 
Lists (1) general bibliographies; (2) bibli-. 
ographies in special fields by subject; (3) 6 
liographies by institution where studies we 
made. (48p. $1.) 


Vocational Guidance through the Lit 
Third edition of a guide by Harry D. Kitson : 
_— R. Lingenfelter aga to assist the 
ibrazian im serving persons w are trying to | 
solve vocational problems. Lists books on guid- 
ance, books on choosing and advancing in an” 

occupation, books and pamphlets on occu ations. | 
Bibliographies and periodicals. (34p. 40.) 


Public Documents, 1936 


Reports problems and projects discussed at the 4 
1936 A. L. A. conference: the crisis in pub=~ 
lication and distribution of U. S. pppoe 
; state documents; archives; acquisiti 
ondiens of city and county documents; 
ai mentary sources. A. F. Kuhlman, <i 
(Planographed. Price to be announced.) a 


ma 


Microphotography for Libraries 


Proceedings of the Microphotograph 

needs and uses to devel in this field. 

woe gem and film rt pre 
ing devices. 


=< Plccarechal. price, $2.50.) 


Symposium at the 1936 A. L. A. conference. Relates library i 

Discusses the 

ation of lb direct from manuscript. Full discussion of cameras a 
jects of principal libraries. Glossary of terms. M. Llewellyn Ras 


ming of union catalogs, book rarities, 


Principles of College Library Administration } 
M. Randall and F. L. D. Goodrich address (1) college administrators, who more and more a 


pete A with the library's contribution to the educational program ; 
stantly face the problem of placing the library on a professional level 

book discusses the aims and organization of the 
status and functions of the library, relations of library sta 


partments it serves. The 


and (2) librarians, who c 
al to that of the 

iberal arts college, t 
to students and faculty, book collectic 


physical plant, finances, and records. Published jointly by the A. L. A. and the University of Chica 


ress. (258p. Cloth, $2.50.) 


American Library Association 


520 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illix 











